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Grandmother Manages Farm 


Old-Time Economy and Modern Efficiency °2"4¢ oF by their sons. Mr and Mrs 
Schwartz became the parents of seven chil- 


Succeeds with Dairy and Wheat dren. Six sons are still living and two 
By H. W. FEGLEY assist the mother in the general farm 

work, though the direct supervision is in 

the hands of the mother. Caring for a farm of 93 fertile acres where 20 
cows produce 100 to 200 quarts of milk a day, is a task for any man, but 
where she is queen of all she surveys, including a herd of 15 to 20 for a woman it looks like a burden. To herit seems second nature, 
dairy cows, many of which she milks herself. for she has been doing it since her husband died 23 years ago. For 
Grandmother Schwartz was born on a farm where she learned to do the last two years she has not only been grandmother to 25 children, 
farm work well. Twice a month her father used to haul the butter, but foster mether to seven of these, as one of her sons was left a 


: ENNSYLVANIA German  house- 
a wives seldom have occasion to 

send their daughters to domestic 

science schools; they conduct such 
schools in their own kitchens,”’ says Mrs 
Ellen Schwartz, mother of six married sons and the grandmother of 25 
grandchildren. She manages successfully a Berks county 93-acre farm, 











—- eggs and other farm products to Philade!phia in the old-fashioned widower with seven little ones. 

— A , 
Conestoga wagon with six horses, hitthed thereto, On this farm she 

e : 2 . y ¥ r 7 
its not only learned*to cook but to spin flax. She is one of the few Combines Old: Common Sense with Modern Methods 

ep women in the county able to operate a spinning wheel. In her youth Taught in the old school of farm life, Mrs Schwartz develops her 
and her mother and her aunt operated the spinning wheel every night except common sense education with the aid of modern ideas. She believes 
” Sunday, and assisted in making flax shoe laces, which were sold to a in good dairy cattle. She averages the year round 4% cents a quart for 


) shoemaker in Reading. They spun all linen cloth for their own clothes the milk produced, and sometimes gets as high as 5 cents. The milk 
at and made homespun quilts and comforts. This work at first was done’ is delivered to a dealer in Reading. Delivery expense is confined to 











by the light of the old-fashioned 
“schmutz omshel” (the little tin 
lamp, sometimes called fat lamp), 
and later by the tallow candle. 
Mrs Schwartz, during the day, took 
a thorough domestic science course 
in the kitchen, where she learned 
to convert odds and ends into tooth- 
some dishes. 


Mistress in Home and on Farm 


“Economy in household affairs,” 
said she, “was the first factor that 
helped to make farmers rich 50 
years ago. Of course, we lived a 
simple life, but we later enjoyed 
not only wealth, but good health. 
Mother’s own remedy, coal oil on a 
lump of sugar, was considered a 
sure cure for diverse ills. We had 
plenty to eat and the variety of 
food on our tables was as notable 
as it is today.” 

At the same time, Mrs Schwartz 
couid have enrolled as a member 
of any agricultural club, for no- 
body considered it a shame 50 years 
ago for Pennsylvania girls to toil 
in the fields at haymaking and har- 
vest time. When 28, she did a great 
deal of outdoor work. It was noth- 
ing unusua! for her to make hay or 
grain stacks for neighboring farm- 
ers; for few in her neighborhood 
could make a stack so well. 

















the repair of a one-horse outfit and 
ore hour to make the trip. Though 
an expert butter maker, she claims 
she can make a better profit this 
way and a saving on extra labor, 
for with 54 years of actual farming 
experience, she understands labor 
conditions pretty well. 

The crops raised are corn, wheat, 
rye, oats and potatoes. She prides 
herself on growing as fine wheat 
and rye as any of her farmer breth- 
ren. Commercial fertilizer does not 
appeal to her very strongly while 
she has the rich manure from her 
barnyard. She keeps good cows, 
feeds them well to obtain not only 
good milk results, but fertilizer. All 
corn and oats raised are fed to the 
live stock, which includes seven 
horses, three mules and poultry— 
none finer to be found on the or- 
dinary farm. The grandchildren 
have 20 kinds of pigeons, and find 
delight in raising ducks. The 
revenue gives them their pin money. 
Each one has a private account. 


Novel Milk Cooling House 


Improvement is the order on this 
farm, so any kind of machinery 
that saves labor and expense is 
added. Mrs Schwartz lately built 
an improved milk cooling house, 
which is inexpensive, though mod- 








7 In 1858 she married Joseph H. ern. The lower part is of frame, with 

2 Schwartz, whose ancestors had been sheeting to a hight of about 5 feet, 

) farmers for more. than a century. and from thence of coarse cloth, 

) At one time half a dozen large ad- which prevents flies from getting 

¢ joining farms, 100 to 200 acres each, to the milk and still affords enough 

) belonged to the Schwartz family air to keep the milk cool and sweet. 

.) Today two adjoining farms are still It was planned from some agricul- 

J owned by brothers of her late hus- Mrs Ellen Schwartz and Two of Her Granddaughters [To Page 5.] 
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ELLING eggs is neither easier nor 

harder than selling anything else, 

If you have the goods, and if the 
quality is right, sales should follow the 
proper effort. I say sales, not gifts; for, un- 
less you get a fair price for what you have 
to sell you might as well make a gift dis- 
tribution at once and be done with it. Money 
enough will be paid for eggs. You can get 
your right share of it. So, the first essentia: 
is to produce eggs of superior quality; the 
second, to sell them for more than 


that which is attractive and pleasing; and if 
they buy the other kind it is because the bet- 
ter goods cannot be obtained, or at a con- 
siderable concession in price. Therefore, to 
insure the second essential in egg selling, 
profit, careful handling and extreme cleanli- 
ness are needed. An egg to rank as strictly 
first class must leave your hands fit to appear 
on any breakfast table; and that means 
scrupulously clean. Relatively few eggs as 
they are gathered are in this condition; 


ab- | 
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Egg Market 


Slow Sale and Low Prices for Poor Quality Stock — Markets 
Have Shell Color Preferences, but All Want Eggs Fresh— 
Huckster Not Good Channel for Making Sales 
A Hunt for a Market---Advertising Good 
but Quality Better---By Howard 
Mittman of Northampton 


County, Pennsylvania 


yourself that the eggs you offer are superior 
to 90% of all that are sold. You can easily 
do this by making it true. House, feed and 
handle the hens right; then handle the eggs 
with clean hands and an understanding mind, 
and you will soon be sure that the eggs you 
offer are equaled by few and surpassed by 
none. Then, sell them. 

I am simply putting before you in set 
phrase the course we ran in beginning and 
building up an egg trade that has proved. very 
satisfactory, until now there is 
a demand for our eggs that we 





they cost. 

In the daily market reports we 
read such things as, ‘“‘the bulk of 
the offerings were of unattractive 
stock, consequently sales were 
slow and at reduced figures.”’ To- 
day, as never before, people are 
willing to pay better prices for 
things that not only have high 
quality but also a pleasing ap- 
pearance. We are all attracted by 
a, brilliant red apple, though in 
quality it may be inferior to some 
dull-coated _russet. Therefore, 
attractiveness counts. A dirty 
egg is by no means attractive. 
Customers will argue that if you 
are sufficiently interested in your 
work to take pains in preparing 
your goods for sale, you will like- 
wise be shrewd enough to know 
that quality counts in the long 
Tun. The one complements the 
other. 

Some time ago I had occasion 
to buy eggs for hatching. When 
I called the neighbor had already 
packed the eggs in cases for the 
huckster who came weekly. She 
consented to my selecting what I 








can rarely fully meet. In the be- 
ginning, before we were as egge- 
wise a8 we are now, we built hopes 
on various selling schemes that 
we had heard of. We had few 
eggs then, but looked forward to 
many to come; and, as is often the 
case, we feared a surplus when all 
our egg machines got busy. The 
glut never really materialized, but 
the threat of 1t was then always 


present. We believed, however, 
that we had only to offer our 
eggs of superior quality and 
handling to hotels of some pre- 
tension to insure a ready sale; so 
I went on the-quest. I may say, 
in passing, that if you want an 
outlet for the good things you 


produce you must go after it. It 
is not profitable to wait for plums 
to drop into your open mouth. 


Hunting Up Markets for Eggs 


“John,” said I to a boniface 1 
have known for many years, “let 
me sell vou first-class eggs, new- 
laid and fully guaranteed.” 


“All right, I can use them. But 








needed from the lot. They were 
certainly “unattractive stock!” 
Many were specked and flecked, 
and worse, with droppings; 
few, if any, were free from 
stains and smears. While I was selecting 
those I needed she was struck with the idea 
that it would not do to sell such eggs for 
hatching; so she got basin and cloth and 
scrubbed the dingiest ones. Those I did not 
take went into the case again as “‘unaitract- 
ive” as ever, 


Mussy Eggs Look Inferior 


The other day a dealer to whom I was sell- 
ing eggs drew out a basket filled with white 
eggs, very dirty and unattractive. - “These 
eggs,” said he, “were brought by a young 
man who has a hen farm a mile or so from 
town. What’s the matter with them?” 

“They have not been handled right,” I 
Teplied. “You can:see where attempts at 
cleaning them have been made; but half 
measures only made matters worse. I should 
say they looked ‘mussed.’ ”’ 

“That’s it,” he replied. ‘I know they are 
fresh, new-laid eggs, but we cannot sell them 
readily, because people will not believe they 
are any better than they look.” 

That’s the point. Looks count for very 
much. People are attracted and pleased by 





Inexpensive Though Modern Milk Cooling House 


See First Cover Page 


solutely none should be sold that have not 
undergone careful scrutiny. It will pay. 

Markets differ. Some require a white egg, 
others a brown; most take eggs of mixed 
complexion. Usually, where a preference is 
shown there is a difference in price sufficient 
to make it worth while to supply what Is 
wanted. Life is too short to attempt to 
change such prejudices, even though you may 
believe your own kind superior. The third 
essential, then, is to study your market and 
attempt to supply what is wanted in the way 
it is wanted. With good eggs, well handled, 
and suited to your market, you are ready to 
begin your selling campaign. . 

Of course, it should be obvious that by 
selling eggs I do not mean dumping them into 
the nearest corner grocery or the most con- 
venient huckster’s cart. There is neither 
pleasure nor profit in that method. Leave it 
to the farmer who encourages his wife to 
“keep chickens” that she may buy the chil- 
dren’s shoes and her husband’s tobacco. You 
ean do better. 

To sell an article in the best way you must 
thoroughly believe in its worth. Convince 





at what price?” 

I told him. He shook his head, 
smiling. “TI get all my eggs,” 
said he, ‘‘from that large brick 
*‘hennery’ on Fourth street, at 
much ‘less than you quote.” 

“But they are not fresh eggs.” 

“No, but they really are good; as good as 
we need or can afford for most purposes.” 
At other hotels the answers were similar, 
and none has bought our eggs, with one ex- 
ception. At the annual commencement season, 
when the “old boys” come back to college, 
this hotel man buys our eggs by the case; but 
he soon relapses into his unregenerate state. 

An ice cream and soda water dispensary 
began business about this time and for them 
the best was none too good. All that first 
season it used our eggs, impatiently await- 
ing our arrival on delivery days. But, ap- 
parently it pitched the key too high for its 
staying powers. The next season rt found 
“second best’* good enough. The owners 
argue that their customers do not know the 
difference when once the egg is in the cream 
or the soda. 

“Have you any eggs laid by honest hens?” 
The professor boomed his question to our 
dealer, who assured him that at length he 
had the product of the hens that had taken 
[To Page 6.] 
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Sweet Clover for Land Improvement 


Carefully Tried in Apple Orchard---Makes Heavy Growth and Provides Wonderful Supply of Vegetable Matter---Roots 
Are Fine Subsoilers---How’Seed Is Saved---High Price Makes It a Valuable Crop--May Be Seeded Fall or 
Spring---Fits in Many Rotations and a Coming Crop--By Vernon H. Davis of Franklin County, Ohio 


WEET clover for the purpose of soil 
improvement suggested itself to me 
some seven or eight years ago in 

connection with a hadly worn-out farm I was 
planting to orchards. The problem of im- 
proving the soil as rapidly as possible, and 
yet without heavy cash outlay, was a serious 
one. As everyone knows this hard plant 
flourishes along the roadsides, in the clay 
banks and gravel pits where other plants gain 
a foothold only with considerable difficulty. 
The roots penetrate the hardest soils to a 
depth of 1 to 3 feet. Once they get a rea- 
sonable start no amount of drouth affects 
them, and they constantly add nitrogen to 
the soil. 

With sweet clover plowed under, an 
enormous amount of organic matter is put 
into the soil. Unproductiveness in soils is 
due more to a lack of organic matter than to 
any other one thing; and this crop sown ani 
grown in a large way accomplishes the sams 
end in the fields as it performs in the byways 
and waste places. I had no precedent for 
guidance, and so far as I know in this apple 
orchard was the first attempt in Ohio to grow 
this plant systematically in a large way for 
land improvement. 

In the summer of 1907 about six acres were 
plowed and prepared in the usual way and 
during the first week in July sweet clover 
was sown at the rate of 20 pounds an acre, 
Buckwheat was seeded as a nurse crop. A 
timely rain gave a splendid germination of 
both clover and buckwheat. The latter was 
cut for seed. The ground was well covered 
with the young clover as winter came on and 
I congratulated myself on that first effort. 
The winter was cold, however, with little 
snow, and by March 1 the soil was literally 
white with the little clover roots from 6 to 
12 inches in length, heaved out of the soil 
by the frost. The promising stand of the 
previous fall was destroyed except in a few 
spots where the soil was loose or the land 
well protected by a heavy growth of weeds 
and grass. 

The next season about 10 acres were sown 
early in the spring in well prepared soil with- 
out a nurse crop. A fairly good stand was 
secured. The small first seasons growth was 


clipped in the fall and allowed to remain in 
the soil as a winter protection. The clover 
came through winter with little injury and 
the second season’s growth was everything 
that could be asked for. In many places it 
was as high as a man’s shoulders and so 
thick that it required urging to force a team 
through. The greater part of this area was 
turned under just as the clover began to 
bloom. “This required a good team with 
heavy chain attached to the plow, as the roots 
to be cut were large and tough and the 
amount of material to be buried in the soil 
simply enormous. Some of our neighbors said 
it would be impossible to turn it all under, 
but with a little patience and much hard 
work by both man and team a very creditable 
job was done. This area was cultivated dur- 
ing the summer and seeded to rye and sweet 
clover again in the fall. 


Harvesting the Seed 


A part of this crop was allowed to ripen 
its seed. We were so well pleased with the 
results that further seeding was immediately 
planned. Here again I searched in vain for 
information as to the best methods of har- 
vesting and saving the seed. One man had 
said that the crop could be cut and threshed 
like common clover; but it soon ‘became ap- 
parent that this was a case of theory gone 
astray. The diiliculty is in handling the 
plants in such a way that there will not be 
anything left to thresh by the time it reaches 
the machine. 

After several years of saving our own seed, 
during which the subject of harvesting has 
been given considerable thought, the follow- 
ing method, which is admittedly crude and 
expensive, is suggested. The plants are cut 
when the seeds are about three-fourths brown. 
The mowing machine is used, running only 
early in the morning while the dew is on. Il 
have always wanted to try the old side de- 
livery harvester, but as yet’ have never been 
able to do so. If left too long before cutting 
most of the seed will be lost by shattering 
in handling. If cut too green the vitality 
will run very low. It is quite important, 
therefore, that cutting be done at about the 
right time. Our men follow directly behind the 

















An Alfalfa Field Under Irrigation in Hale County, Texas 


It seems that where an abundance of water can be obtained without too much cost, the 


growing of alfalfa under irrigation is a profitable ftndustry. 
siastic over alfalfa, long established as a favorite crop further north, west and east. 


Texas farmers are enthu- 





machine and fork the coarse material into 
piles of convenient size. The rake tangles the 
material and shatters too much seed. When 
the piles are thoroughly dry they are hauled 
to a place prepared for the purpose in the 
field and the seed pounded out with the old- 
fashioned flail. 
Saving Seed and Threshing 

In hauling, a canvas is spread over the 
wagon rack and two men pitch on as many 
piles as can be conveniently loaded from the 


ground. The load is then pushed off at the 
threshing place. It is surprising how little 
flailing is required to dislodge the mature 


seed when thoroughly dry. Those seeds ad+ 
hering tightly are usually immature and lack- 
ing in vitality. The shatterings are then run 
through a good fanning mill, usually twice, 
and with a little experience clean, heavy seed 
can be secured. I have never gone to the 
trouble of hulling the seed, as it would ad:l 
nothing to the value for home sowing. The 
ordinary clover hullers would probably do the 
work. From nine to 12 bushels of clean, un- 
hulled seed from an acre are usually secured. 
At present prices this in itself yields a fair 
income. Last fall we cut than three- 
fourths of an acre for seed, saved four bushels 
for our own sowing and sold $30 worth. 
When cut for seed the soil is thoroughly re- 
seeded, and a disking in the fall or spring 
insures another crop without further expense. 

Two years ago I tried sowing the clover 
with rye in the fall, and have been well 
pleased with results. This spring [| 
the seed with the rye at about the same time, 
and in the same manner as common clover is 
sown. I expect better results from spring 
sowing, for I have come to feel that in many 
cases the fall sown seed becomes covered too 
deeply for best germination. 

Our plan, as being followed at present, is 
to sow the clover with rye either in the fall 
or spring. The following season the rye is 
mowed when coming into head and left on the 
soil. This acts as a mulch for the young 
clover plants, and at the same time adds a 
large amount of organic matter. The sum- 
mer’s growth of clover and weeds is clipped 
in the fall and likewise left on the soil. The 
next season the rank growth of clover is 
turned under about the time it is coming out 
in bloom. Four horses are usually required 
for this work and we try to plow from 9 to 
12 inches deep. ‘he land is then immediately 
prepared and planted to soy beans, using 
some of the large and rank growing varie- 
ties. If the beans mature they are harvested 
for seed, but if it becomes apparent that they 
will not mature before frost they are plowed 
under and the land prepared and again sowed 
to rye and sweet clover. 


less 


sowed 


Choice Crop for Land 


This plan may be continued as long as de- 
sired, and to my mind can hardly be improved 
upon for the rapid filling of the soil with 
organic matter. It should be remembered 
that we are handling land, part of which is 
already set to trees and the remainder being 
prepared to receive them. With other lines 
of farming different rotations might be more 
desirable. Some rather careful fertilizer 
tests of three years’ duration have indicated 
the value of phosphorus in stimulating a 
larger growth of both rye and clover. From 
200 to 400 pounds of phosphate are now being 
applied either to the rye or beans for the 
purpose of securing more organic matter to 
turn back to the soil. 

Results have been so satisfactory that I 
expect to follow the above plan with the en- 
tire farm until two or three crops of the 
clover have been turned into the soil. The 
value of sweet clover can hardly be overesti- 
mated, especially in the beginning stages of 
soil improvement. 
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Recent Soil Findings 

Few subjects are receiving closer 
‘or more scientific study than soil fer- 
tility. At many stations the more 
practical problems of scil manage- 
ment. are taken up, but in the gov- 
ernment laboratories of the soil bu- 
Teau and also abroad, scientists are 
constantly at work seeking to learn 
what is going on in the soil. Soil 
Srowth and development are a mys- 
tery, but gradually their hidden se- 
erets are being revealed. 

In the government soil laboratories 
they have been studying various plant 
compounds. For instance, while it is 
Known, in a general way, that cellu- 
lose and protein, both important 
Plant constituents, are broken down 
in the soil to carbon dioxide and 
ammonia the intermediate products 

* have scarcely been investigated. The 
government scientists now find that 
there are various nitrogen compounds 
in the soil, and that not only are the 
organized forms of plant material de- 
composed to form nitrates, which are 
then absorbed by the plant and built 
up once more into complex proteins, 
but that some of these compounds 
are, absorbed in their organic form 
and utilized direct for the formation 
of—protein. 

vidence is presented to show that 
the organic compounds are absorbed 
as such by the plant and are not de- 
composed to form ammonia, nitrites 
or nitrates before being used as food 
by the plant, as the current view has 
had it. These same investigators are 
led to believe that coal-like material 
seems to be present in every soil, and 
they consider it to be formed during 
the decomposition of the organic mat- 
ter. If this turns out to be the case, 
it will add one more to the remark- 
able reactions going on in the soil. 

Another investigator, in making an 
examination as to why trees were dis- 
appearing, came to the conclusion that 
the soil had been depleted of lime. 
and hence tree growth was no longer 

















Possible. In this same connection in 
recent years much has been said 
about the toxic extracts in the soil, 
some investigators holding that these 
toxins or soil poisons were exuded 
through plant roots when the same 
crop was continuously grown on the 
same soil, but that if crops were ro- 
tated the evil effect of the poison was 
evercome. It seems that rain re- 
moves toxin from the soil, but that 
when dry weather occurs the toxins 
again accumulate. 





New Treatment for Peat 


Some controversy has arisen in 
England over the practical merits ot 
the bacterial treatment of peat, as 
practiced by Prof Bottomley. The 
latest statement is his paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, for March, 1914. It reports 
that extensive trials of the treated 
peat have produced satisfactory re- 
sults at the Kew gardens, where he 
claims that “the astonishing fertiliz- 
ing properties of the treated material” 
have been tested in what is said to be 
a scientific and unbiased manner 

Peat or muck is usually quite rich 
in nitrogen, so much _ so that it is 
often used as a filler in the mixing 
of low grade commercial fertilizers. 
A well-cured peat or muck, so dried 
as to contain only 10 to 15% of mots- 
ture, may contain from 2 to 4% of 
nitrogen. 

It also contains some small quantity 
of potash and of phosphoric acid, and 
is very rich in humus or vegetable 
matter. In many peats, however, this 
humus is quite strongly acid, and such 
condition may not favor the activity 
of bacteria. 

The Bottomley treatment is de- 
signed to get rid of the acid condi- 
tion of the peat, to transform it into 


a condition favorable to bacterial 
growth, and then to impregnate it 
with nitrogen-fixing germs, which 


multiply therein with amazing rapid- 
ity. Thus the merits of the treated 


material seem to depend more-upon 
its bacteria than upon the plant food 
elements it contains. These bacteria 
fasten upon seed or roots in the soil 
and enable the plants to extract nitro- 
gen from the air in the soil or in the 
atmosphere, and thus inerease the 
crop. Whether such impregnated 
peat will accomplish these results bet- 
ter than the artificial cultures now 
on the market for inoculating soil and 
seed with nitrogen bacteria, can be 
determined only after elaborate tests. 
By the Bottomley process the raw 
peat is treated in three stages: First, 
the raw peat is moistened with a 
culture solution of the _ special 
“humating” bacteria, and the mass is 
kept at a constant temperature for 
a week or i0 days; during this time 
the bacteria act on certain organic 
constituents of the peat, and gradu- 
ally convert a large amount of the 
humic acid present into soluble 
humates. Secondly, the “humating”’ 
bacteria, having done their work, are 
destroyed by sterilizing the peat by 
live steam. Thirdly, the sterilized peat 
is treated with a mixed culture of 
nitrogen-fixing organisms—Azotobac- 
ter chroococcum and. Bacillus radi- 
cicola—and after a few days’ incuba- 
tion at 79 degrees is ready for use. 


Sun Spots and Rainfall 
W J. HUMPHREYS, U S WEATHER BUREAU 

The amount and distribution of 
rainfall of one season often differs 
materially from that of the same sea- 
son of the succeeding or preceding 
year. But there does not appear to 
be any regularity whatever in these 
changes. Two wet seasons may suc- 
ceed each other, or two dry seasons. 
On the other hand, a dry season may 
succeed a wet one, or vice versa; so 
one year’s rainfall is no pledge of 
next year’s rainfall. 

In regard to the question as to 
whether sun spots account to any ex- 
tent for the dry season in the United 
States in 1913 and the drouth in the 
United Kingdom in 1911: It is quite 
certain that they had very little to 
do with determining the amount of 
rainfall in either year. The number 
of sun spots in 1911 was small and in 
1913 almost nil; in fact, they have 
seldom if ever been known to be 
fewer. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, from statistical studies, that or- 
dinarily our temperatures are a little 
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higher,, on the average, -when the 
number of sun spots is small, tha, 
they are when the number of sun 
spots is large; but during 1913 this 
effect, if really operative, was more 
or less counteracted by the volcanic 
dust still in the upper atmosphere 
as a result of the explosion of Katmaj 
in Alaska. I would say that the num. 
ber of sun spots will apparently 
modify somewhat the amount of rain. 
fall, but do not affect it enough to 
justify any serious expectation to be 
based upon this phenomenon. 


To Honor Farm Boy 


The nation is to again pay honor to 
a farm boy. Maryland, September 
6-13, is going to observe the 100th an. 
niversary of the writing of the Star 
Spangled Banner. Francis Scott Key, 
who wrote this stirring song, was 
brought up on a farm in Frederick 
county, Md. Elaborate plans are 
being made to suitably commemorate 
its writing. Not only did farmers’ 
boys win the battles of the country, 
but they wrote much of the poetry, 
music and orations. Pres Wilson and 
ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt are 
among the noted Americans who have 
already agreed to participate in the 
big Maryland celebration at Balti. 
more. 

Francis Scott Key was born and 
brought up on a farm. The estate 
was called “Terra Rubra,” and was 
located in Frederick county, Md. 
Since then the counties have been 
divided and it is in Carroll county. 
It was a tract of 1865 acres, and 
was patented in 1752 to Philip Key, 
the grandsire of the poet. The house 
was built of bricks brought from 
England. On the estate were many 
slaves, but when Key became of age 
he gave all of them their freedom. 
This, of course, was long before tha 
question of slavery became an acute 
political issue. Key was one of the 
founders of the African society which 
proposed to return the negroes to 
Liberia. In 1860 he established at 
his home the first Sunday school for 
slaves. These are among the interest. 
ing facts that are coming out in con. 
nection with the centennial of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. 











See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 








Start Your Orchard Cover Crop 


Now is the time to get your cover 
crop into the orchard. If the ground 
has been harrowed thoroughly, as it 
should have been throughout the, sea- 
son, moisture conditions are good and 
a fine seedbed is available to start 
whatever crop one wishes to put into 
the orchard. There is a rather wide 
range from which to select, all falling 
into two general classes of legumi- 
mous and nonleguminous cover crops. 
fhe former are best fur the orchard 
provided a suitable siart can be se- 
cured. Mammoth clover, crimson 
clover, winter or hairy vetch, and 
sweet clover are the standard legumi- 
mous cover crops. As a rule crimson 
clover has not given satisfactory re- 
sults since it is especially liable to 
winterkill. Sweet ciover does fairly 
well but is hardly to be recommended 
any more than is alfalfa. 

Field peas are better than cowpeas 
and are best when combined with 
oats. Soy beans are killed by the first 
frost and require too early planting 
to make a sufficient growth. All told, 
the chances are that mammoth clo- 
ver or vetch offer the best chances 
of success. Mammoth clover is much 
easier to get started than red clover 
and if soil is in good condition and a 
fair amount of moisture present, it 
is worth trial. Vetch is very hardy 
and grows on poor, sandy soil. The 
objection to this is the high price of 
sééd as upward of 40 pounds to the 
acre are used and this will cost about 
$4. If used, combine with rye or 
barley. It dees not make a heavy 
growth in fall and winter but starts 
up early in the spring. If the mam- 
moth clover is used, seed about 20 
pounds to the acre. 

Of the nonleguminous crops, buck- 
wheat and rye are rivals for first 
honors. The former will do well on 
almost any soil and can be planted 
as late as the first week in August 
' with fair results. While the frost 
kills it, the stalks will stand erect 
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most all conditions It can 
as late as mid-September. 

at once, making fair growth in 
fall and comes on very early in 
spring. If buckwheat is used, 
one bushel to the acre; of rye use 
one and one-half bushels. Buckwheat 
has the additional advantage of tend- 
ing to kill out weeds and witch grass. 
Some growers use oats but they are 
not as good unless combined with 
one of the, legumes such as peas or 
vetch. It is possible to combine 
legumes and nonlegumes for a satis- 
factory cover crop. Rye and mam- 
moth clover seeded at the rate of one 
and one-quarter bushels of rye to 15 
pounds clover make a fine combina- 
tion. The clover can be sown with 
the buckwheat instead of rye Still 
other growers add two pounds cow- 
horn turnips or four pounds dwarf Es- 
sex rape to whatever cover crop is 


used in the orchard. 
The importance, of an _ orchard 
cover crop is much more widely 


recognized than a few years ago. The 
crop tends to take up surplus mois- 
ture and plant food and thus _ pro- 
motes early ripening off of wood 
growth of trees so they will go into 
winter quarters in. first-class condi- 
tion. With the crop in the orchard 
through the winter, trea roots are 
protected somewhat from severe 
freezing and thawing and the leaves, 
snow, etc, are held in the field where 
they belong. There is also less leach- 
ing of the plant food. The cover 
crop, of course, is left on the ground 
so no plant food is lost to the trees. 
As they are returned to the soil, they 
increase the supply of humus, which 
is so essential to plant growth. Legumi- 
nous cover crops add considerable 
nitrogen which has been taken out 
of the air. 


Converting Fruit Into Vinegar 

I have an orchard of about 45 acres, 
and as I am too far from a good market 
to pay to ship fruit, I am anxious to 
learn how to make it up into vinegar. 
Won’t you please give me instructions 
for making same?—[Miss Florence 
Harvey. 

A man who has had experience along 
this line is H. P. Stuckey, who says: 
Where one haS to start with new bar- 
rels or containers it is advisable to first 
scald them out and let cool and rinse 
with a small quantity of good vinegar 
or some mother mixed with water. 
In making a large quantity of vinegar 
from apples and peaches, large wooden 
tanks may be constructed holding 
from 600 to 1000 gallons and located 
at the foot of a hill. The cider mill 
and press should be placed up the 
hill at a sufficient elevation for the 
cider to run by gravity in a gutter 
from ‘the press directly into the top 
of the tank. A good shelter, of 
course, should be placed over the mill 
and tanks. 

The mill and presS may be run by 
a gasoline engine, or the engine may 
be used for the mill and the press 
operated by hand. The mill should be 
so located that the fruit can be de- 
livered directly from the wagon to 
the hopper if necessary. The con- 
tainers should not be filled quite to 
the top with vinegar, so as to admit 
an abundance of air. If large wooden 
tanks are used they may be left open 
at the top, covered only by a cloth 
or fine screen wire to exclude insects. 
When the juice has been converted 
into good vinegar, which has to be 
determined by color and taste, it 
should be drawn out, strained, run 
into barrels and set away in a cool 
place. In getting the vinegar out of 
large tanks it is drawn out through 
faucets at the. bottom. In storing 





vinegar, the barrels should be com- 
pletely filled and tightly corked. 





Again the Market Question 


The fruit crop throughout the cen- 


tral west is going to be bigger than 
usual this year. Some orchards were 
injured by the drouth last summer, 


and there have been some losses from 
miscellaneous sources, but the average 
condition for this time of year is much 
better than it usually is. This is go 
ing to emphasize again the tremen- 
dous need in this country for syste- 
matic distribution of crops. In those 
places where fruit growers have an 
organization and know where there 
is a demand for their goods, some 
profit will be made. Some . other 
growers, who have the initiative to 
develop their local market and to 
supply the needs that exist within 
easy shipping distance, will also make 
some money, as they always do. 
The great number of farmers who 
have considerable fruit, however, wil! 
make little or no profit. Much of it 
may rot on the ground. It will be 
appropriate then for the city papers 
to come out with articles telling how 
negiectful the farmer is, and how 
careless of the fruit which city people 
want and need. At the same time 
the farmer will be blaming the mid- 
dleman and the commission mer- 
chant because he is unable to sell his 
first-class fruit at a profit. Now, as 
a matter of fact, neither the city man 
nor the farmer is to blame for this 
condition, and neither of them can 
remedy it by himself. The problems 
that are presented in the handling 
of food products cannot. be referred 
to any precedent. Rapid progress has 
been made, however, and the exp:- 
rience of this year will place the 
country a step closer toward the final 
solution of the marketing problem 





Would Reduce : Weight—Believing 
that the present standard weights for 
Single Comb Black Minorcas are deter- 
mined to the best interests of the breed, 
members of the American Black 
(Minorca club have started a campaigr 
to have the weights reduced at the 
next annual convention. 
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Grandmother Manages Farm 
{From 'Cover Page.] 
tural literature, for she-keeps herself 
posted about what is happening in 
agriculture outside of Berks county. 

Being a robust woman, she could 
take the place of almost any laborer 
on her farm today, though she says 
she has her hands full in managing 
and in looking after the kitchen. Last 
summer she demonstrated that she 
could still substitute when occasion 
demands, for she procured a flail and 
assisted several hours in threshing 
rye so the men in the field would have 
straw to bind the corn fodder. 

She believes_in educating boys and 
girls as to farm life when they are 
young and providing novelties on the 
farm that attract the attention of 
young minds. Nature study, she says, 
jis one of the great means to keep 


young people on the farm. On this 


ture to a stiff dough by the use of 
dilute molasses and scatter it among 
the worms. Care should be § taken 
to keep this dough from children or 
domestic animals. 

Prompt action to prevent the worms 
from infesting a field is much better 
than later efforts to attempt to kill 


them in the grain. Once the cater- 
pillars have infested a field, the 
measures necessary to destroy them 


may seriously hurt or even destroy the 
crop. 

The worms at first are almost al- 
ways localized in some definite breed- 
ing place in the field and immediate 
efforts should be taken to eradicate 
them in these small areas before they 
have had time to spread. The nor- 
mal breeding place of the army worm 
is in rank grass, such as is usually 
found along the edges of swamps or 
in spots of pasture land that have 
been overfertilized. They are practi- 
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Farm Home of Mrs Schwartz 


account she encourages her grandsons 


and granddaughters to raise pigeons 
and ducks. One of the grandsons 
finds delight in raising hounds and 


shepherd dogs. It is not the actual 
eash value realized by this side work, 
but the lesson taught in animal life. 
Such ideas, imbedded in their minds 
when young, says the grandmother, 
ean never be effaced. When the chil- 
dren grow older they will be glad to 
take hold of active farm work and 
raise their own horses, mules and 
cows. 





Control Army Worm 


The army worm is a smooth, striped 
caterpillar about 1% inches long and 
¥% inch in diameter. It is dark in 
appearance. While normally it feeds 
by nights and hides by day, not being 
generally noticed, as soon as it has 
increased to such a number that its 
food supply falls short, it travels and 
becoming bolder, feeds both night and 
day. The moth from which this worm 
hatches is brown with a white spot 
on the center of each fore wing. — It 
Measures 1% inches from wing to 
wing 

If the worms have not yet at- 
tacked a field the most practical way 
to keep them out is to plow furrows 
in front of them, throwing the fur- 
row in the direction toward which 
they are traveling. The worms will 
fall into the furrow and when this is 
full they may be killed either by drag- 
fing a log back and forth in the 
furrow or by destroying the worms in 
holes previously dug at intervals of 
20 feet in the bottom of the furrow. 
Kerosene poured on them in the 
holes will .destroy them. 

If the worms are already in the 
field the following mixture, which will 
attract the worms and destroy them, 
is recommended by the government: 
One pound paris green, which is 
Poisonous, mixed with 50 pounds 
Wheat bran, and sprinkled with the 
juice of six oranges. Bring this mix- 


a 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s d’s Sake use Bowker’s 
and 


cally never found in swamps, because 
the worm needs a reasonably dry 
place in which to breed. 

Clean cultivation, rotation of crops, 
cleaning up of fence corners, close 
pasturage, and the burning over of 
waste grass land in the spring or fall, 
are good measures to prevent a re- 
currence of the army worm 





Vetch for Winter Covering 

ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 

Vetch is a semitrailing legume. Its 
most popular use is for a winter cover 
crop. lit stands among the first of the 
legumes as to the amount of nitrogen 
it. will store in the soil. A good crop, 
So say the wise ones, will store more 
than $20 worth to the acre. My first 
experience with vetch was in my gar- 
den three years ago. I seeded it in 
August. It made a good growth and 
stood the winter well. The following 
year 1 sowed some on the garden 
again, also on a small field of corn 
that was intended for corn again. The 
rigors of the winter left probably 
one plant in 100 alive, both on the 
garden and corn ground. Possibly a 
considerable amount of nitrogen was 
stored in the soil during the fall 
growth, The past season I sowed a 
piece of oats stubble to vetch and it 
now locks well. 

Vetch is the only legume with. which 
I have had experience that carries 
sufficient bacteria on the seed to 
inoculate the plant. Most legumes need 
special inoculation when sown on a 
new home. 


Going After Canada Thistles 





There is no easy method of de- 
stroying Canada thistles, says A. M 
Ten Eyck, county agriculturist. In 
small patches, as you suggest, they 


may be destroyed by heavy saltirg. 
or other poisons may be used, but 
this is not a’ practical method when 
the thistles have spread over a con- 
siderable area. 

On such fields the weeds can only 
be destroyed by methodical and per- 
sistent cultivation. The first step 
shéyld be to weaken the thisties, and 
this may be accomplised by late fall 





ing crop such as sorghum or millet, 
sown very thickly. 

During the period after plowing 
and before seeding drag out as many 
of the roots as possible with’ the 
spring-tooth harrow, or cultivate: the 
land with an ordinary corn cultivator. 
The second year, after the use of the 
smothering crop, by which the thistles 
will be lessened in number or weak- 
ened in vitality, practice summer 
fallowing, cultivating the land with- 
out a crop, or grow a crop like corn 
or potatoes and give very thorough 
and persistent cultivation so that no 
thistles are allowed to grow. 


The Plants Are Smothered 


It is usually conceded that if 
thistles can be kept from getting their 
heads above ground or showing any 
green during a few months of the 
summer, the roots will die and the 
weeds will be eradicated. But this 
means persistent work with the cul- 
tivator and the hoe, and the amount 
of such work will depend partly on 
how much the thistles have been 
weakened by the deep fall plowing 
and the smothering crop, which 


should precede the year of intensive 
cultivation. 

Some advantage may be gained in 
the time of plowing, both in the fall 


and in the spring. If a dry period 
follows the plowing and the roots are 
thoroughly dragged out, the destruc- 


tion will be much greater than if wet 


weather prevails after plowing and 
cultivating. 

Hence seasonal conditions have 
much to do with the success of the 
work, but the main thing fs per- 
sistent work. Doubtless a few 
thistles will appear for years, and 
these must be dug out. 





Septic Tank and Farm Sewage 

Some two years ago I saw in your 
paper a description of a septic tank 
and I laid the paper away to keep 
it, but have been unable to find it 
since I am now ready to build an 
outfit of this kind and should like 
to have a description of how to do 
it—[H. L. Heydlauff. 

The best way to get this informa- 
tion is from a book published by the 
Orange Judd company entitled Farm 
Sewage. This book was written by 
Dr E. M. Santee, and gives-a complete 
description of an equipment of this 
kind. This can be obtained directly 
from the Orange Judd company, New 
York, and costs 50 cents. 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 











Delays 
Sometimes 
Expensive 


Business or social en- 
gagement—just a few 
minutes for lunch—can’t 
wait for service. What 
can be had quickly? 


Order 


Post | 
Toasties 


with fresh berries or fruit 
and cream. They will 
be served immediately, 
they are nourishing and 
taste mighty good, too. 


Sold by Grocers 
—everywhere! 




















Don’t Trust Your‘ 
Alfatfa to Luck 


Make sure of a good, big, healthy stand 
by inoculating the seed with 


Ferguson’s 


NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


Government tests in 34 counties of one 
state showed that four out of five of the 
















crops without inoculation failed, while 
almost all the inoculated fields grew fine 
Alfalfa. Ferguson's Bacteria gather Nitro- 


gen from the air, store it on the roots and 


feed it to the plants. One bottle con- 
tains all varieties of Bacteria for Alfalfa, 
Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans—all legumes. 
Easy to use and costs very little. Soil is 
left enriched for future crops. 


Costs only a fraction as much as 
the best commercial fertilizer 


Quarter-acre quantity 50c, 1 acre $2, 5 
acres $9. Let us explain why you need 
Nitrogen Bacteria and why Ferguson's is 


best. Write for special booklet A free 











HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 
51 Liberty St. New York City 
We want agents—a very liberal offer 





2H-P, $34.95; 4 H-P, $69.75; 
6H-P,$99.35; 8 H-P,$139,65; 12H-P,$219.90 


All ready torun. Other sizes up to 22 H-P, 
erms. 


equally low. Cash or Easy 





ie amt 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas. 
Stationary, Portable and Special § Gawrig styiee, 
Easy to start, without cranes 
and reliable running guarant 
27 years. roven 
Thousands in use, Cie of the world, 
60 BO Days’ Free Trial, Year Guarantee. 
ook FRE 
vow ets yet — » 
with Easy-Termssales bi 
plan, by return mail, 


r] 
Aves, 
KaNSAB CITY, BO, 














Alfalfa Seed 


Our choice American grown seed should be 
sown during August and September. 


Crimson Clover 


Great soil improver, early green food, hay and 
grazing. 


Winter Vetch 


“Vicia Villosa,”’ the only reliable 
Excellent cover crop, 


Genuine 
Vetch for Fall sowing. 
hay and green manure. 


Special Leaflets Free 


Write for leaflet, sample and price of seed 
needed, also price for any other Farm Seeds 
desired 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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Fultz Seed Wheat are strains 


bred for high yields, Absolutely pure, Soot 
smat, recleaned and care- 
fully’ A Sold under 
-" itantian oe antee of 
— staction or money re- 
fanded: Write for) WZ 


Samples 
plet o. we of bi 


about par — 
arm seeds for fall” 
ing. Write Today! 


O. C. Shepard i 
Box 20 Medina, Ohio 


POTATO DIGGERS 


The Amorican Line 
Na styles—three sizes. 
Steel construc- 
































QMERICAR POTATO MACHINERY COMPART, De pt. 109, HAMMOND, IND 





WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield queeatesé, We wee. a Be one circular, de- Sy 4 


scribi 2 most ever 

the U. “GERRY'S MPROVED SCHARKOV. a: 4. 

direct from Russia. Has no equal. est yielder 

nown and withetende me severest winters. Have im- 

ed Turkey Red other varieties and Mammoth White 

ye. Large stock a italia. Tineay and all Grass Seed. 
ATA for circular, free samples, special 'ow prices, 

A. Berry Seed Co., Box 128 Clarinda, lowa 


* 
Delaware Crimson Clover Seed 
‘True « name and direct from the farms of Sussex 
county at $5.00 per bus. Address 
J. BE. GOSLER, ° ° 
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Mention This ses Kara 
sommes = a very prompt 












































267, Protein, ©% Fat, 9% Fibre, 50%, Carbohydrates 


Cuts feed bills. Makes bigger profits. 
Increases year's milk production. 


With late summer pasturage nothing sv good 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


Write us for our free book on Modern Methods = 






for Milk Production, x 
& 

CHAPIN & COMPANY : 
Eastern Selling Office Western Selling Office = 

1C Merchants Row BoxC = 
BOSTON, MASS. HAMMOND, IND. = 
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The sot salentiie, carefully worked out construction of the “Light Run- 
olny Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower,no matter how \ 77 
corn is thrown in. The Silberzahn is rightly called : . 


“The King of Ensilage Gutters” aman 


because of its simplicity, strength, 










fitgsabremact durability, saf ite abso- 
bolle ninemmans. Speed of can be segulated to suit 
ofsilo. Itis g Me d better work 





less power than any other cutter on 
the market. Write for donee and oa 





A regular work eater 


4 <i pever saw opeh s&s 


ungry thing as the Blizzard,” 
writes a user. to clog it and couldn't,” writes 


another. aces SS eee the silo, fast as you 
can get it to 


the cutter, if you use a 


Cutter 


—-s Ch 2 LT “Ne shoe hoe too Wiel. 


Self. table, safe. ae ne. strong, 
many years, 
rite for snd catalog aod Setail the facta, 


The Jes. Diok Mtg. Go., Bex 16 Canton, 0. 








Fuily ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming's 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


end mnny hem are bad old cases 
that “ekilled doctors have abans 
doned. Easy and simple. no a 
needed; no cutting to 
little attention every ore day—an ind your 
refu if it ever faile. 
moat cases withis thirty rty, days, loeving the 
horse sound and sm aluable in- 
formation and full re PL given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Vete: eges: Adviser is 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 
pages, 0 illustrations Copy matied free. 
FLEMING BROS. CNet. 
221 t'uion Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


The SILO With 
3 BEARINGS AROUND 
THE DOORS } 


Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SILOS. Doors are like those on 
safe or refrigerator and exclude the 
air perfectly. The Staves are creo- 
soted to make them last. Hoops are 


























f “We want to 2 ag ang — machines are & stronger than on other silos, 
io ale bane the & ~railtg ‘Shab we 40 Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 
ror hare en atded to m ake this o fer. Many new THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
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EW" Ress ¢ 
A Ak Your Fecil Bill Smaller| © 
iy Your Milk Check Larger, 


An increase of 2 to 41bs. of milk per day on each 
is acommon occurrence when International 






Save $2 to $3 
a Ton by Buying Now! 


Our customers have always saved $2 to $3 
a ton by pure — at this time of the year. 
Figure out your needs and order through 
our dealer or direct. It will mean e big sav- 
ng ¥o you. 


International 
Special Dairy Feed 


is composed of ground grains, grain products, 
——_ meal and molasses, scientifically 
Tie rod scmetiee feed bill” Besides dniry 
a smaller des dairy 
pail we make ho horse and try feeds— 
each supreme in its class. 


Get This Great E Book! 


ublished_a book called ‘‘A 
Gite te ry ker le Stock atk contain. 


articles by men like vo Seen Canine Ad 
Lora of hog fame, * 
. 766, 
W. Boite, poul 



















a Dairy Feed is used lon an entire ration or 
is mixed —_ other grain feeds. How many 
baste paeesnsre you? out the extra profit you 


International S 
Get This Money fy pier ees 
itor bowed ground co corn and im att oats. Bverz ice ton 
you." vAnd a single ton ton aby Eo gee) tit 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. International Sugar 
Feed Co. Dept. ES , Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Strong vs Weak Hens 
W. H. BULLOCK, NEW YORK 

A few interesting conclusions can 
be drawn from the poultry experi- 
ments conducted at the New York 
state college of agriculture during the 
last two years. The flocks of hens 
are classified as strong or weak, the 
basis being constitutional vigor. The 
hens in the strong pens had an aver- 
age consumption of food 1.46 pounds 
greater for each fowl than those in 
the weak pens, but despite this fact, 
the amount of dry matter required 
for each pound of eggs was less for 
the strong pens than for the weak 
pens. This shows throughout the en- 
tire flock a more economical use of 
the food by constitutionally strong 
hens. 

A more detailed average of all the 
pens shows the strong hens produced 
one dozen eggs for every 8.86 pounds 
of food used, while the weak ones 
used 9.35 pounds of food a dozen eggs. 
In dollars and cents, the strong hens 
produced eggs at 0.8 of a cent less a 
dozen than the weak ones, and the 
value for the year shows that the for- 
mer laid 21 cents’ worth more eggs 
than the latter. When it came time 
to incubate the eggs another record 
was taken to test the fertility and in- 
cubating worth of the eggs, resulting 
in an advantage of 6.2% for the strong 
flocks in fertility value and 4.5% in 
hatching value. Thus 45 more chicks 
were hatched a 1000 eggs from the 
strong pens than from the weak pens. 





Winter Plans for Young Pullets 
MISS FERN STUMP, VAN WERT CO, 0 


It pays to plan early where to 
place the young pullets’ winter quar- 
ters. If they get the habii of roost- 
ing in trees or toolsheds it is an end- 
less task to break them of it. Each 
evening members of the family must 
chase them to their coop. As this is 
anoying I have devised a method 
against it. By training early, even 
while the mother is still with them, 
we have broken them of the habit. 

Carpenters trestles or several large 
tile are used to make a temporary 
platform. The mother hen and chicks 
are placed in light coops upon it for 
a few days. Sometimes this plat- 
form is built near the winter quarters. 
At other times it has been convenient 
to place it several rods away. If so, 
I move it gradually toward the winter 
coop. It must reach there a few 
weeks before the cold fall rains be- 
gin. The chicks do not notice the 
movement and so will continue to 
roost on the platform until they ar- 
rive at the winter coop. After they 
are broken in and when it is neces- 
sary to house them the platform is 
removed. They go into their winter 
quarters without further trouble. 

I do not care to get them indoors 
until cool weather sets in, as lice are 
more troublesome indoors than out. 
To rid the poultry house of lice and 
mites I dip the old hens and spray 
the roosts and the interior of the 
building with a disinfecting solution. 
After choosing a warm day, I dip the 
hen completely under the _ solution. 
The chickens are then placed to dry 
in @ small galvanized tank, which is 
set on an incline with a small vessel 
under the drain pipe. After this, 
however, I turn them loose in the 
building. They are a sight for a few 
hours, but the pale combs and sickly 
appearance that come from lice in- 
fection soon go away. 

I have had success and many com- 
pliments from buyers because of the 
well-fattened condition of my young 
cockerels. As large number are fed 
for the Thanksgiving market. They 
are placed in confinement for three 
weeks, and are fed all the whole corn 
and skim milk they will eat. Bilenty 
of crushed limestone is kept before 
them. Their fiesh becomes very 
tender and they gain rapidly in weight. 
I seil broilers and frys during the 
early summer while the price is good. 
When prices of old and young ap- 
proach each other, I believe it pays to 
keep and fatten them. In November 
my Rhode Island Reds weigh five 
pounds each, while the Plymouth 
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Developing Quality Egg Market 


{From Page 2.] 
every prize ever offered for hen hon. 
esty. To the day of his death, nearly 
three years later, the old scholar 
never failed to carry home his weekly 
share of our eggs. It became a fixeg 
habit. I very much appreciated his 
point of view and the grim humor 
that prompted his question. 
How Eggs Are Advertised 

At intervals attention is called tg 
our eggs by the dealer in his regular 
Store advertising. From time to time 
we issue small, snappy leaflets telling 
what we do and how we do it; but 
for the most part we let the goods 
speak for themselves, one pleased cus. 
tomer bringing another. 

At this stage of the business we 
find it far harder at some seasons to 
provide enough eggs to meet the ide. 
mand than to get additional cus- 
tomers. It is no advantage to the 
poultryman to create for his product 
a demand which cannot be continu- 
ously met. A steady, normal growth 
is much more to be desired, so that 
time is given for increasing the flock 
as the business warrants. In spite 
of the increasing number of egg 
farms the level of prices has risen, 
with no present sign of decline; but, 
as in other lines, real success comes 
to the man who markets his goods 
to such advantage that he is always 
above the level. 

Oorrect Methods of Handling 


Right handling of eggs includes care 
of the nests, gathering, storing until 
packed, packing and delivery to the 
customers or the dealer. The nests 
should be inviting, consequently free 
from vermin or filth, easily removed 
for cleaning, and with a small quan- 
tity of clean straw or some similar 
nesting material. This will go far 
toward having clean eggs. Gatherinz 
at least twice a day will help to mini- 
mize breakage and the trouble caused 
by it. In very cold weather the eggs 
will not be chilled unduly; in very hot 
weather there is less likelihood of 
overheated eggs. 

In our own practice no egg not 
known to have been laid on the day it 
is gathered goes to market. We do 
not guess; it is too expensive. We 
are sure, for if there is any doubt on 
the point the egg goes into the home 
basket. We provide plenty of clean 
nests. Eggs laid elsewhere must pro- 
vide an affidavit before they are al- 
lowed to pass. It is not safe to keep 
the eggs until sold in the neighbor- 
hood of penetrating odors. The shell 
is porous and odors are readily ab- 
sorbed. We evoid all danger of this 
kind, 

Our eggs are all sold in sealed car- 
tons and each egg undergoes close 
scrutiny before it is packed. Any 
visible soiling or smearing is removed 
and the egg is carefully dried so as i» 
lose little of its bloom. Twice 
week the eggs go to the dealer who 
distributes them among people who 
appreciate that which is good and are 
willing to pay a fair price for it. 





A Most Important Poultry Meeting 

One of the largest and most impor- 
tant meetings in the history of the 
American poultry association will be 
held in Chicago August 9-15, the 39th 
annual convention of this organization. 
The new standard of perfection, by 
which all poultry is judged, and which 
is revised once in every five years, will 
be adopted at the Chicago meeting. 
Several important changes are to ne 
made this year. 

This is the largest live stock orgaa- 
ization in the world, having more than 
6000 members, and its annual meet- 
ings are of intense interest to those in- 
terested in poultry. Numerous illus- 
trated lectures on poultry will be givea 
by professors from various universities 
and other prominent poultrymen. 
Splendid entertainment features have 
been provided for visitors, including 
trips on the lake, ball games, auto 
rides, etc. 

This is too important for any poul- 
t1yma.: in the middle west to miss, end 
it is hoped that as many as possible 
will plan to be on hand. 





See big announcement and program 
— @range Judd Week on Page 1% 
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Horse Collars Wrong; Remedy 
W. F. FLYNN 


The rational and proper proceeding 
jin the case of sore shoulders is to 
treat the collar. When that is cor- 
rected the sore shoulders will disap- 
pear, even without treatment, though 
a reasonable attention will probably 
nasten their recovery. As put out 
by the manufacturer, the new collar 
has two serious defects: First, not- 
withstanding the fact that the cross- 
section of the neck at its juncture 
with the shoulder of the normal draft 
horse would show some kind of a 
eurved line entirely around, yet the 
manufacturer makes his collar with 
a small curve at the top, a larger one 
at the bottom, and connects these two 


by long, straight tangents, just as en- 
gineers make railroads. This design 
eauses a collar that in size is other- 
wise a fit to set too closely to the 
horse’s neck about midway of its 
Jjength on full-necked- horscs, and 


above and below it does not rest down 
upon the shoulder where it should. 
The principal pressure is thus con- 
centrated upon a few inches in length 
upon a very narrow bearing, and as 
the collar is too loose both above and 
below, a slight twisting motion is 
established, highly productive of 
blisters, 

Take a long collar as it comes new 
and soak it in water for several 
hours, until in a degree pliant. 
Then, having the horse that is to wear 
it close at hand for trial, and some 
rigid arm or device, like the horn 
of an anvil, to work upon, by bending 
and shaping the collar until in its 
general form it actually fits the 
horse’s neck. Second, on each side 
of the collar upon the surface toward 
the horse’s head and a Itittle above 
the draft point, just under where the 
hame rests, cut a cross with your 
pocket knife, both the vertical and 
rorizontal arms of the cross to be 2 
inches or more in length. Then with 
your fingers or a hook pull out 
through these holes enough of the 
straw or stuffing to entirely remove the 
convexity on the face part, as the 
maker calls it. Be sure and take 
out enough, there is little danger of 
getting out too much. Then, after 
the excess is removed and the remain- 
ing portion uniformly distributed, 
take a smooth, round stick like a 
baseball bat, or smaller, and beat the 
face of the collar until it is both 
smooth and of such shape as when 
jlace@ upon the horse’s neck and 
hearing portion of the collar will rest 
vpon the entire bearing surface of the 
shoulder. Your collar will then fit 
the horse and he can work in comfort. 


Hogs Weak in Hind Quarters 

What is the cause of hogs going 
down in their hind quarters so that 
they drag around the pen and can’t 
stand up? I have noticed this with 
sows and also with pigs that were 
almost fat enough to market.—[J. W. 

Sometimes this trouble is attributed 
to inbreding, sometimes to. internal 
parasites, and more often to an un- 
balanced ration. When the ration is 
almost all corn, there is a great de- 
ficiency in the mineral calcium phos- 
phate, which the animal needs to put 
strength into his bones. You prob- 
ably have noticed the trouble in 
pregnant sows, and this comes from 
a similar cause. The ration for an 
animal in this condition needs to con- 
tain a large proportion of mineral 
matter from which the bones of the 
young may be formed. In one ex- 
ample cited a herd of 44 hogs ranging 
in age from 10 months to two years 
were nearly all affected with partial or 
complete paralysis of the hind legs. 
This was because they had been fed 
largely on raw potatoes and had re- 
ceived nowhere near enough mineral 
matter, The best way to cure this 
trouble is to prevent it by a ration 
containing more minerais. If you 
feed them alfalfa or cowpeas along 
with their grain it will make a good 





» Neal of difference. 
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Cross Zebu wih Native Cattle 


Some interesting work has been 
done in Porto Rico in crossing the 
wild zebu on the native cattle, with a 
view to increasing the working effi- 
ciency -of the draft oxen produced. 
Pure-bred zebu sires from India were 
crossed on Shorthorn and Hereford 
cows. “The bulls resulting from this 
cross when fully developed measured 
68 inches at the hump. Their frame 
was broadened and made deeper by 
the Shorthorn and Hereford blood, 
and they were also made somewhat 
earlier matidring. The desirable char- 
acteristics of the zebu consist of ex- 
ceptional vigor and activity, strong 
bones, straight legs, hard hoofs and 
an easy, rapid gait. Another charac. 
teristic equally important is the fact 
that they are almost completely im.~ 
mune to ticks. 

A very small fraction of zebu blood 
seems to make cattle much better 
adapted to tropical conditions. It is- 
observed that these cross breds never 
stand in water to get relief from heat, 
as do the American and European 
breeds. A strong factor in keeping 
them clean of ticks probably is the 
shortness of the hair, which leaves 
even small ticks entirely exposed. 
Some of the animals which have been 
developed along dairy lines seem to 
give small promise of dairy ability, 
although they show superior qualities 
as beef animals. 
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Milwaukee Milkmen on Strike 


ALBERT E. JACK, ILLINOIS 

The milk situation at Milwaukee is 
in a very perturbed condition, serious 
alike for the producer, distributer, and 
especially for the consumer. 

A few months ago, the Milwaukee 
city counci! passed an ordinance 
framed by the health commission, re- 
quiring that all milk received in the 
city on and after July 1 must come 
from tuberculin tested cows. Such em- 
rhatic protest from the producers was 
heard that delay was granted, whereby 
all farmers promising on or before 
July 1 to test by May 1, 1915, were 
given permission to continue shipping. 

By-July 1,” said Pres G, R. Rice of 
the milk producers’ association, ‘‘only 
about 300 out of the 2500 shippers had 
signed the promise to test.’ Large 
numbers voluntarily withdrew their 
milk before that day, and the city re< 


fused the milk of several hundred 
more. The shortage thus created was 
partly made up by supplies from 


creameries, cheese factories and con- 
denseries remote from the city. This 
milk not only cost the distributers 
more money, but due to its poor qual- 
ity was unsatisfactory to the trade. 

The main question here is in the 
scientific one astothe accuracy of test. 
People do not agree on that, but most 
fair-minded people will agree that 
such drastic legislation as this is sure 
to end in failure. The Chicago city 
council failed on the same proposition. 
Such one-sided law-making deserves to 
fail. There are, moreover, no facts to 
show that Milwaukee needs any such 
new ordinance. The Public Health Re- 
port, published by the United States 
government, in a recent issue shows 
that not one of the 13 cities in this 
country larger than Milwaukee has as 
good a tuberculosis record as it, and it 
is excelled by few smaller ones. Only 
eight deaths from tuberculosis were 
reported for the week ending June 20. 

The price agreed upon between the 
dealers and producers for the next six 
months is as follows: July $1.10, Au- 
gust $1.30, September $1.30, October 
$1.35, November $1.35, December $1.35. 
ol an average of 3% cents per quart, 
net. At this price, can we blame men 
fer resenting an innovation which will 
cost some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars? 


Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk for August 
in Philadelphia at-4% cents a quart 
until further notice. 


Producers May Deliver Own Milk— 
Officers of the southern Illinois milk 
producers’ association met in St Louis 
July 27, to perfect plans for the 
co-operative delivery of the milk pro- 








duced by the members of the associa- 


5 elses’ plans have 

> ‘put 4t now looks as 
if-in the very near future St Louis 
consumers will have their milk de- 
livered to the.* by the people who 
produce it. The association now num- 
bers almgst 1500 members who pro- 
duce about one-half of the total milk 
consumed in the city. A new dis- 
tributing company in possession of 
half the milk will stir up some lively 
competition and create a situation 
worth watching. 





Constitutional Changes in A P A— 
Three of the most important changes 
in the new constitution of the Ameri- 
can poultry assn are the elimination of 


iret 
7 


the system of voting under which it 
was possible for a few men represent- 
ing a few large branches to com 

te control a convention; the adoption 
cf an arrangement whereby state and 
Provincial organizations are not to be 
hampered in the management of their 
own local affairs by the national or- 
ganization, 





Acre Return from Hens—Hens can 
be made to give a much greater gross 
return p acre than cows, according to 
experiments carried on at an English 
agricultural college during the last 
year. The hens brought in $008 p acre 
and the cows $21. The net profit, how- 
ever, was not ascertained. R 






























The Complete Safet: 
These differences are simple 


—investigate, then decide. 


iron which withstands from 9 


You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes owning) a 
fast, dependable filler—one that will stand the racket and by keeping everiastingly 
at it, insure you against Joss from temporarily idle Gilling crews or over matured 
corn; a of a broken filler part. 

The amount of time, “temper, and cold cash involved is too ) great to justify a hasty 
choice—a snap purchase made without careful preli 


Warreitwinp Siro Firrers 


Though built along the same general lines as other knife on belance wheel type 
cutters differ from them in certain distinctive features which make for wonderfully fast 
work with minimum power, high vegg y * 


ut uniformly recog 
principles—principles which are indisputable and speak for themselves. 
Five sizes—3 to 40 tons per hour with 3% 
to 22h. p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, plain or traveling 
table and every practical device known to fillerdom. Our catalogne is 
yours for the asking—it ay 9 about the Whirlwind and its special process 
te 17 thousand Ibe. per 6q- 
strains than the standard—that means something to you. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 
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are made “3 exceptionally pure gal- 
vanized iron — valued for its rust 
resistance, They are durable, easy 
to erect and absolutely air-tight, 
Experience has proven that they 


exact Teserve Silage Perfectly 


Silos are fire-, storm- and trouble-proof, 


with many pe ed ig me 0 pons 
° ng and orna- 


- Made in 50 sizes. 
Allsuperior ‘‘Zyro points’’ 
are fully explained in our 
illustrated catalog. Let us 
send you your FREE copy. 
Please write to-day. 











BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed Free to any address by the author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
118 West 31st Street New York 
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DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 


convenient to rene’ expiration. If you do not 
wigh the after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should e., 
sure to give their old as well as their new addr 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to Orange 
American Agri we positively guarantee, 
the period of his paid-in-advance subscription, 

no advertisement is allowed in our columns un- 

we believe that sa subseri can’ safely do 

with the advert: and we agree to make 

2 any lows which any such subscriber may sustain 
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Vineland, N J, has adopted an ef- 


fective way to avoid Hallowe'en 
. vandalism. The main 

Plan for thoroughfare, i100 
Hallowe’enNow feet wide, is kept 


clear of vehicles and 
used for a great masquerade proces- 
sion, Substantial prizes are offered 
for the most original, most comic 
. costumes and for other features. 
Everything is under the supervision of 
aay eouncil, mien appoints judges, en- 
ial . makes reg- 
~ ~rlong etc, ts the light plant is 
municipally owned the parade avenue 
is brilliantly illuminated with ecount- 
colored lights in arches and de- 
6. From the first this plan of 
celebrating the evening has been a 
great success, not only in drawing 
huge crowds from miles around, but 
im preventing depredations to prop- 
erty and annoyances to people. Here- 
im are all the elements for successful 
work along similar lines in other 
_ places. Now is a good time to begin 
planning for the coming event in o‘her 
progressive cities, towns or villages. 
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The need for care in protecting the 
potato crop from attack of diseases 
is becoming more 


" Careless Man a _ noticeable than 
Menace ever before. ,Half 

a dozen different 

diseases are widespread over the 


eountry at present, and given a little 

start in any locality they will soon 

become serious pests and will reduce 
the vaiue of the crop materially. In 

Wisconsin, where the business of sell- 
ing seed potatoes is of very great im- 
'Portance, a thorough campaign is be- 
ing put on to prevent spread of these 
_ troubles: Not only are the experi- 
~~ Ment station mén interested in the 
--- Proposition, but bankers, railroads, 
Teal estate firms and business huouses 
in general, all are co-operating in the 
'_ Movement. Posters similar to those 
‘in the “hog cholera campaign are 
scattered over the state. There 
} one thing which must always be 
bered in fighting any epidemic 
is pine, whether in live stock or 
Imost all men are anxious 
best ee pematet and 





Thom: 
All at 313 


io pebvent. the spréed:of-them. The What 4 
majority is decidedly in favor of 


clean live stock and clean fields.- It 
“is the few scattering men who do not 
care, however, and who pay little at- 
tention ‘to proper measures of pre- 
vention or sanitation, “who are 
responsible for a great deal of this 
trouble. One man who does not care, 
spoils the good work of -a dozen of 
his neighbors. The thing that will 
help the situation is missionary work 
in one form or another. 


Orange Judd Week 


From your receipt of this copy and 
up to midnight of August 8, will be 
ORANGE JUDD WEEK! 

The suggestions for the week’s ob- 
servances, made on Page 19 of ‘this 
number, we trust will meet with uni- 
versal approval. 

It is quite fitting that each of us 
should see what we can do along the 
lines suggested at this particular sea- 
son. To be of some service to others, 
may be like casting bread on the 
waters, only to have it returned many- 
fold. 

The real significance of the week 
lies in its application to all business 
of the square deal and the golden 
rule. This is further emphasized by 
the formal acceptance by American 
advertisers of the principles of hon- 
esty, truth and reliability in adver- 
tising, with respect to which the late 
Orange Judd was the original pioneer. 








Some farmers have applied recently 
to national banks for loans on the 
security of farm 
mortgages, only to be 
informed either that 
the bank does not do 
that class of business, 
or is forbidden by law from making 
real estate loans. The latter reply 
exposes the bankers’ ignorance, for 
the new federal reserve act specifi- 
cally authorizes national banks to 
loan on farms (not upon other real 
estate), not exceeding 50% of the 
value of the property mortgaged, and 
for not longer than five years. The 
new law-goes further and provides 
that ‘any national bank may make 
such farm loans to a total not ex- 
ceeding 25% of their capital and sur- 
plus, or not exceeding 33% of their 
time deposits. National banks, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities and rural 
centers, ought to realize that this new 
privilege carries with it the obligation 
upon the bank thus to accommodate 
farmers. This is a new departure 
which national banks should welcome 
to a reasonable extent. But their at- 
titude thus far proves anew the great 
need of the system of farm finance 
we have. advocated so long and 
earnestly, only to have it thrown over 
into the next session of congress by 
the majority party that was loudest 
in pledges for rural credits! 


Farm Loans by 
National Banks 
in New Law 





_More than 900 farmers around La 


Crosse, Wis, are stockholders in a 

new co-operative 
Co-operative packing company 
Meat Packing which started active 


work early this sum- 
mer. Through it these farmers are 
going to market their own cattle, sell- 
ing the meat back to themselves and 
to regular dealers, saving for them- 
selves, if the business is successful, 
a considerable part of the profits 
which are now taken up in too much 
shipping around and handling. The 
concern is incorporated for $250,000, 
and is large enough to give the 
idea a fair trial. Farmers and busi- 
ness men throughout the country are 
going to watch this enterprise - with 
keen interest. Since the wasteful 
days of farm slaughtering, where only 
the first-class meat was saved, and 
most of the by-products w:-re dis- 
carded and lost, there have been tre- 
mendous advances in efficiency. In 
the modern packing house nothing is 
lost that can possibly be made into 
any useful substance. There are a 
lot of problems which seem even more 
serious than these, however, which 
this company will meet and will -have 
an opportunity to solve. Nomatter how 
much farmers learn about making 
beef economically, so that a minimum 
acreage produces a maximum of val- 
uable meat products, not much 
progress can be made until something 
more is learned about market condi- 
tions. Why should it be necessary for 
a farmer to lose on a shift of the 
market all of the value he had put 
into a carload of steers, through a 
long and arduous feeding period? 





Lasts, ox eng abedoay See eon tak 


a carload in condition for the butcher, 
if he loses it all because the market 
takes a sudden drop? It is common 
knowledge among feeders that the 
weight they put on is usually sold at 
a loss, their only hope of. profit being 
in the margin between the two prices. 
Would any packer sell cattle with an 
agreement to buy them back in three 
months, paying a stated price for 
their added weight? Why must farm- 
ers take all the risk, sometimes having 
nothing to show for their work but 
calloused hands and precious expe- 
rience? The new co-operative pack- 
ing company has an opportunity to 
solve some of these problems. We 
hope they will succeed. 





If the dreaded European war should 
really come, it probably will cause 
higher prices for 

Effect of War American grain, cotton 
on Prices and meats than other- 
wise would be realized. 

Should all Burope be plunged in ‘war, 
thus interfering with the harvests and 
with the distribution of the crops 
grown in the eastern hemisphere, it 
might cause still higher prices for 
American produce than now seem 
possible. Such new conditions, new 
circumstances and new influences 
may have more widespread ramifica- 
tions than the imagination can con- 
ceive. War risks are abnormally 


speculative. The influence of war 
upon. market prices is to introduce 
highly speculative conditions. No 


man, no body of men, no system of 
reporting, can foretell from day to 
day, week to week or month to month 
the effect of war or of war scares 
upon prices of produce, other mer- 
chandise, securities or money. Ulti- 
mately, however, the whole world has 
to help pay for the loss and destruc- 
tion caused by any great war. But 
the effect of a European war for a 
number of months is likely to be fav- 
orable to American farmers, as nieas- 
ured by the higher prices thereby 
caused, especially for nonperishable 
produce. To what extent perishable 
stuff like milk, butter, fresh fruits 
and vegetables would be affected out 
of sympathy for the advance in ex- 
portable produce, only the future can 
reveal. 





The labor situation in this country 
is still in a totally unorganized con- 


dition. The labor or- 

Need Real ganizations have 
Labor Bureau’ served a purpose, but 
they are scarcely 


touching the real problem that is be- 
coming exceedingly important, not 
only to farmers but to manufacturers 
the country over. It is the same need 
that exists in the marketing of fruit 
and produce. It is a question of find- 
ing where the demand is and supply- 
ing it. The secretary of labor recently 
has declared that he intends to 
establish a national employment 
agency for immigrants at Chica,so. 
Perhaps this is ‘a step toward the 
solution of the problem. Certainly it 
is not good for the country to have 
men drifting about unable to find 
work to do, when in some other 
place, perhaps not far away, there 
is a serious need for just that kind 
of labor. Many men of the floating 
population would spurn any kind of 
a real job, but many others are honest 
men who would like to work and 
work faithfully if they had a place. 





A Ton of Beets yields 331 pounds 
sugar, aceording to the experience of 
the last five years of domestic manu- 
factures. In analyzing the cost of 
producing beet sugar, the president 
of the American beet sugar company 
divides it this way: Beets in the field 


62.78%, transportation to factory 
4.546%, agricultural superintendents 
4.41%, labor cost operating factory 
7.546%, simple repairs 3.95%, fuel 
4.55%, lime rock 2.33%, bags 3.83%, 


factory and office supervision 3.99%, 


miscellaneous supplies 2.59%, total 
100%. 
Favors Partnership | Rental — I 


“greatly favor the partnership plan of 


renting land, says Earl P. Robinson, 
agriculturist of Saginaw county, Mich. 
By this system the owner of the farm 
gets credit for interest on investment 
and the renter gets credit for labor 
performed; and after the net profits 
for the year have been determined 
on that basis, each receives an equal 
share. While most of the land in this 
county is operated by owners, the 
greater part of that which is rented is 
handled on the share system. 













Farming on Borrowed Moncy 


I have no capital at all, but have a4 
chance to pay for $2550 a good farm of 
60 acres, with about 75,000 feet of tim- 
ber and buildings in good condition, als» 
a meadow at some distance. If I can 
obtain this farm I am confident I can 
pay for it in 10 years or less, and keep 
the value up to cover the amount of 
the mortgage in case I cannot pay it. 
That was the objection offered by a bank 
to which I applied—that the value of 4 
farm runs down so easily. It consid- 
ered taking a note for the amount, if 
indorsers could be provided.—fH. Ww 


You should first earn and save up a 
little money for working capital. 
Until you have shown your ability to 
do this, how can you expect either the 
bank or your friends to back you? 
Moreover, you need some capital with 
which to operate. the farm, in addi- 


tion to providing for.its purchase 
price. One of the most common er- 
rors is to start farming without 


working capital. Do your best, keep 
down your expenses, save your money 
until you have a few hundred doi 
lars. In so doing, you will demon- 
strate that you have ability and good 
judgment, and you may be able to 
make some friends who would help 
you out a bit at the proper tjme. 

Now, suppose you had a few hun- 
dred dollars today with which to 
operate a farm of your own like the 
above. The bank would probably 
loan you two-thirds of the purchase 
price on first mortgage, and if the 
Seller is anxious to realize, he would 
take a second mortgage for all or 
nearly all of the balance. Then with 
the money you have accumulated 
yourself, you could go on and make 
a beginning at stocking the place and 
you would be sure to succeed, 


Commission Merchant Jailed 


George F. Cole of Boston, a commis- 
sion merchant who had creditors among 
farmers in quite a number of states, 
was sentenced on June 30 in the federal 
court at Boston to one year and one day 
in Greenfield jail on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud. According to 
testimony at his trial recently he mailed 
to creditors a newspaper notice of his 
own death. 

This George F. Cole did business at 
131 South Market street, Boston. . He 
was one of the bogus commission mer- 
chants at Boston who already have 
been exposed in this magazine. 
Another is Frederick H, Robinson of 
46 Clinton street, Boston, who swindled 
Frank McGee, a good potato grower, 
out of $340—a case which has been re- 
peatediy exposed in Orange Judd's 
Service Bureau. It will be remembered 
that the district attorney at Boston 
held that Robinson’s act “does not 
come within the law regarding lar- 
ceny.” But as Robinson solicited this 
shipment by mail and by representing 
that he had handled 1000 carloads a 
year, it may be that his guilt or inno- 
cence will be established in the United 
States court. 

Deliberate swindling by alleged com- 
mission merchants is a fraud of the 
wickedest kind. In some respects it is 
worse than stealing. Besides robbing 
the innocent farmer who is led to ship 
his produce to the swihdler, every such 
swindle casts unmerited reflection up - 
on legitimate and honest commissio:: 
merchants. 

The New York statute for regulating 
commission merchants after a year’s 


experience is working out to the 
advantage of producers, shippers 
and honest commission merchants 


throughout the state of New York. A 
similar law MUST and SHALL be en- 
acted in each of our states! 

Meanwhile, we invite each and every 
farmer or shipper to write us briefly 
their experience with each of the com- 
mission merchants with whom they 
have done business—both those who 
have proven satisfactory, and others 
who have proven unsatisfactory, if not 
shysters, fakers or swindlers. Let us 
build up the good and destroy the bad 
in this business. 





Clarifying Wax—I get hold of a 
good deal of wax that has been al- 
most spoiled in the rendering, and f 
find that I- can get more of the im- 
purities out by putting it in a large 
body of water and bringing it to the 
boiling point than in any other way. 


Let it cool as slowly as possible. I > 


find that it is necessary in the use of 
a solar extractor to have some water 
in the pan.—{A. S. Parsons, Otero 
County, Col, 








































































































































With one of these light drags. The 





ep along quite briskly with it. Of 
se this is offset in part by the 
the cornstalks are high and 
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LATE CUL’ 






If the season happens to be dry 
along in late August, as is usually the 
e, a good loose mulch of soil in 


“a cornfield will make a difference of 
several bushels to the acre in the 
It is all 


amount of grain harvested. 
yery well to keep the weeds down in 
the early part of the season, and to 
quitivate the fields until they are clean 
and well started, but these last few 
gays, when the grain is filling out and 
making its most rapid growth, must 
also be guarded. It is a pretty good 
precaution to prepare for such a dry 
time, even though the season seems to 
pe favorabie, and to have plenty of 
moisture. Rains are very likely to be 
gcarce in August. Level cultivation, 
which has come into use more and 
more in the last few years, is now 
recognized as one of the things that 
pelps save moisture by preventing 
qaporation. The idea is to keep the 
surface sOil loose, but not to go so 
deep as to disturb the root system. 

What appears to be a good soil 
mulch does not always prevent the 
evaporation of moisture. The fact 
that there has been no rain since the 
jast previous cultivation is not a cer- 
tain indication that the mulch is doing 
its work effectively. A loose soil which 
gas been worked over with cultivators 
and has not been compacted by rain 
will gradually settle down into a solid 
form so that moisture will be lost 
almost as if there were no mulch at 
gl. This can occur when the soil 
appears perfectly dry and powdery on 
the surface, as has been proved by 
qperiments. When you can go into 
the field and find moist soil an inch 
below the surface of the mulch, it is 
pretty certain that a lot of moisture 
is being lost in the air. 

During a dry time it is a paying 
proposition to get into the field every 
10 or 12 days with some kind of a 
gngle row cultivator which will stir 
wp this surface soil again, and keep 
a perfectly loose mulch. “I know of 
corn crops that were saved by. a one- 
horse shallow working cultivator 
where the drouth was severe,” says 
Prof M. F. Miller of the university of 
Missouri. “This cultivation during a 
dry season means tons of water saved 
for the use of the corn plant on every 
acre. The increased yield is sufficient 
evidence of the use the crop makes of 
the water thus saved.” 


Methods of Cultivating 


All sorts of devices have been used 
to cultivate corn at this time when it 


fis too tall for an ordinary cultivator. 


One very satisfactory device is a small 
drag made of heavy boards through 
which spikes have been driven. This 
issometimes called the A-shaped drag. 
Often a mower wheel or corn planter 
whee! has been used with fairly good 
results, but to be perfectly satisfactory 
these need to have spikes attached to 
the rear side of them. An ordinary 
five-tooth garden plow often has been 
used, but the difficulty in this case 
is that the outer shovels often are set 
too deep so that they injure the roots 
of the corn. plant. 

Of all these methods, probably the 
mower wheel has been most widely 
used and most talked about. There 
is only one sericus objection to its 
use, and this can easily be remedied. 
It leaves the soil between the rows 
perfectly smooth, with no creases or 
ridges of any kind. When the weather 
continues dry this does very well, but 
ifa heavy beating rain should come 
the water will not soak into this 
Surface and consequently it will run 
and wash. When the sun comes out, 
this smooth surface will bake and 
Crack and the field will be in worse 
eondition than if it had not been cul- 
tivated at all. There is always the 
Possibility that a rainstorm will be 
accompanied by strong winds which 
Will blow over a good deal of the 
‘orn, making it impossible to get 
through again. In such a case it 
Would be highly desirable to have 
Some attachment to the mower wheel 
Which would leave the surface some- 
What broken up. 

This has been accomplished suc- 
tessfully by several farmers who have 
tried boiting harrow spikes to the rear 
side of the wheel so that creases are 
left in the ground. Rapid progress 
an be made in going through the corn 


is not heavy; and a horse can 


ATION AIDS CORN 
Single Row Drag Saves Moisture—Fault with Mower Wheel Method— 
Prepare for Possible Drouth in Late Summer—By A. C. Page 
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the breeze does not blow through 
and keep the horse as coo! as it other- 
wise would. A small boy mounted on 
hors oack can operate one of these 
drags quite as well as a grown man. 
A few men who are anxious to cover 
a iot of ground in a day have tried 
riding one horse and leading another 
in the adjoining row. When the off 
horse is steady and well trained this 
ought to work very well. 

It ought not to be difficult to cover 
about four acres a day with each 
horse and man at this work, and if a 
difference of four or five bushels only 
is made in the crop it will be well 
worth while. There will not be any 
more ears on the stalks, but those that 
are already started will fill out better 
and mature more completely. Under 
dry conditions grain is forced to a 
premature end and does not fil] out to 
its normal development. . 

Fix up a mower wheel or a small 
plank drag with two or three long 
spikes attached to the back of it, so 
that it will be only the work of a few 
minutes to hitch to it and get into 
the field. If the days are hot and 
dry you can save a good many tons 
of water and make a good many hun- 
dred pounds more of corn to put on 
the market. It will make the differ- 
ence of the last few dollars, which 
will be profit of you save it and loss 
if you neglect it. 

Last year when cornfields all over 
the central part of the country were 
being dried up and it seemed as if 
rains would never come, Carl A. Filler 
of Lincoln county, Mo, was out in his 
cornfield every day with a mower 
wheel drag. He had a heavy stone 
wired on to the top of it to make 
enough weight, and although the 
ground was so dry that he worked in 
a continual cloud of dust he kept on 
dragging up and down the rows. Asa 
result his 50 acres of corn yielded 
him approximately 60 bushels to the 
acre, while many men in the same 





It Is an Amazing Fact that the aver- 
age family’s local, county and state 
taxes all put together only equal the 
indirect taxes it pays the federal gov- 
ernment! This is without reference 
to the influences upon prices of high 
or low tariff. Did you realize that 
your share of the money Uncle Sam 
collects by indirect taxation equals 
all your other taxes? This seems to 
be the case with the average Minne- 
sota family, and to a somewhat varied 
extent it is probably true of other 
states. Since two-thirds of every dol- 
lar expended by the government goes 
for war, past, present or future, the 
average American family is thus 
obliged to pay $23.33 each and every 
year for the support of war, 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 
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Light Weight 
Hammerless 


Repeating Shotguns 


12, 16 AND 20 GAUGES, MODEL 1912 


This is the lightest, strongest and handsomest repeating 
shotgun made. Although light, it has surpassing strength, 
because all the metal parts are made of Nickel steel, which 
is twice as strong as ordinary steel. It is simple to load and 
unload, easy to take down, and works with an ease and 
smoothness not found in repeaters of other makes. Look 
one of these guns over at your dealer’s. They are 


“THE MOST PERFECT REPEATERS.” 











windrows 
$ 
4 i Cle 
SUNDwicnh 
MAY PRESSES 
growers in their district. 
‘hours with a 3-man crew” writes C. W. 


Brown, Merrill, Michigan. Plenty more bale 
20 to 30 tons daily, rain or shine. Big Tennage. 


SANDWICH 
Hay Presses 


This mighty, 8 
its own:power from high 
8 or 10 H. P. 


Gas Engine, 4, 6, mounted on same 

truck. ., No dow: 

other exclusive feature--full power delivered to 
steel roller chain. out solid, 


Press by ewe ~ 

salabi es. dangerous 
stretch in wet weather. No 
this friction clutch on press, can start or sto; 
me 4 i f-feeder that stands hard crowd- 
ing. e make Horse and Belt power presses too. 


Grasp This Golden Moment 


belts to slip or 
other baler has 











PRIZE FOOD 
Palatable, Economical, Nourishing 





A Nebr. woman has outlined the 
prize food in a few words, and that 
from personal experience. She writes: 

“After our long experience with 
Grape-Nuts, I cannot say enough in 
its favor. We have used this food al- 
most continually for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other advertised 
breakfast foods but we invariably re- 
turned to Grape-Nuts as the most pala- 
table, economical and nourishing of all. 

“When I quit tea and coffee and be- 
gan to use Postum and Grape-Nuts, 
I was almost a nervous wreck. I was 
so irritable I could not sleep nights, 
had no interest in life. 

“After using Grape-Nuts a_e short 
time I began to improve and all these 
ailments have disappeared and now I 
am a well woman. My two children 
have been almost raised on Grape- 
Nuts, which they eat three times a day. 

“They are pictures of health and 
have never had the least symptom of 
stomach trouble, even through the 
most severe siege of whooping cough 
they could retain Grape-Nuts when 
all else failed. 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor 
bills, and has been, therefore, a most 
economical food for us.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humap 
interest. ~ 











The PERFECT 
1 CORN HARVESTE 


Works ta any 
kind of soil. Cuts 3 
stalks—doesn’t pull like “= 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger. ‘ 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. 
farmer says: 








isfactory. 
mired by neighbors. Yours, A. E. JOHNSON, 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 


of many users, 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 4 











Here ts what one 
Leraysville, Pa., Nov. 18, 1913. 
Gentlemen:—Your Corn Harvester was very sate 
I cut 3% acres after9 a.m. of Silo Corn, 
averaging 10-ft. tall and rowed one way. Much ad- 


Send for booklet and circulars telling a]! about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
Send for this circular matter today. 


Lincoln, tittnots 








On Approval 


knows the profit in buy 
ing and f by 

by guess, Forty-nine 
peo I first fought the scale 
y selling to th 



























“freight paying, free trial Wessel 
tl plan. Tbave invented | itd 
ame Pitless Scale §i 


Les 
ey 


I sel? for less money 
other reliable pitiless Seale. | 
approval and ask nomoney until 
» New compound beam and 
Let me send a free price list. 
“JONES, He Pays The Freight.” Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fl 


I Will Send My Scale 


To any business-like farmer wht 
weight 
e buys 
igi 
POET 
the B J 








can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


Everjetisa lustrous black carbon 
paint that combines low cost with What do you want 
durability. It will not rub, peel or 
scale. wore —- brittle; to know 
cannot crack. solutely water- , a 
proof and acid proof. Best for econ | oa Sf Netetee Sot Ceti 
all exposed metal and woodwork. cutie, Eeevetion ati oiliicies oll Field, 
Booklet on request. sad Garden Crops, Feeding Feeding Anis 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. mals, sed F poy ech | other subject pertaine 
New York Chicago ing to Farming or Rur airs. 
Oietcinnd Cincinnati Do you want to know about care and 
Kanses City Seattle ine fondin fatelonendl 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, S Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
WEL] ete | eee eres 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or books of i value. books abound 
cattle aM Mae, sh, etal | bt meee ands orm 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mechayic answer immediately and authoritatively the 
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F. E. Conley Lime & Fertilizer Co., Dept.“'B,”” Utica, N.Y. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - Ithaca, N. Y. successful farmer follows. 
ORDER UND LIME Catalog Free iivsated camioe, 128 rape $38 
now" RAW GROUN and for —— retin ee deri red 300 
_top dressing meadows. will be mailed on application. 
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Three tax-reducing laws were passed 

i the «general assemply of 
special session Monday 
Cox for ‘that specific 


_ that the governor might not be able to 
hold down the legislatorsafter they had 
béen brought together, his program 
was carried out without a hitch. The 
general assembly adjourned the same 
. day, only 12 hours being required to 
\ @arry out the wishes of Gov Cox. 
' The- most important new law vir- 
- tually cuts the state levy in two. The 
state levy has been 0.961 mill, and it 
was cut to 0.450 mill. In other words, 
as previously fixed, the state levy 
amounted to nearly 1 mill upon every 
dollar of taxable property in the 
state. -As fixed by the special 
session the state levy is _ less 
than 1 mill upon each dollar 
of taxable property. This reduc- 
tion was accomplished by cutting the 
state highway -levy from 0.5 to. 03 
mill, the common school levy from 
0.335 to 0.055 mill, and the sinking 
fund levy from 0,335 to 0.025. No 
change was made in the levy for Ohio 
m4 ghhy university, which. remains 
at 0. ¥ 
Before the special session met every 
city, county and other political sub- 
division of the state was compeiled un- 
‘der. the workmen's compensation law 
to pay 1% of the total public payroll for 
each year as‘a premium’ for the pro- 
_ tection of the public employees against 
-lesses by accident in the performance 
or their duties: It has been found that 
«this rate produced much more than 
stil ‘was necessary for the proper insurance 
~ of public employees. The law passed 
‘by the special session makes it possible 
fcr the industrial commission to sus- 
_ pend the assessment whenever enough 
money might be on hand. This as- 
sessment may not have to be made 
wth eo f th t 1 ill 
© passage oO ese two laws w 
‘mean a saving of nearly $4,000,000 to 
the taxpayers of the state and this was 
possible under the operations of the 
arnes tax law, which caused such a 
4 increage in the taxable property 
“J ? Scund in the state, that the governor 
-.. <\urged the reduction of the taxes, so 
“that the taxpayers might profit there- 
¥ oy, The governor has urged that every 
-eounty rearrange its tax rate so that 
- this saving will really be apparent to 
- the men who the taxes, and that 
“ne part of this ng shall be collect- 
ne nd piled up in the county treasury. 
a3 ee the t d la y the special 
-... Session gives the state auditor greater 
»ower to protect oi] and mineral rights 
_ on school and ministerial lands by 
a Ete ng oil and mineral prop- 
Be subject to later arbitration as to 
3 as } price to be paid by the state for 
eae found thereon belong- 
ing to private parties. The state has 
considerable trouble with oil and 
es, who have} secured 
of school lands at a very low 
ee and then refused to follow the 
_-* “wishes of the state. The new law pro- 
vides that in case of a dispute the 
_ state may.take over oil and mineral 
iS es and operate them, if it ap- 
a that the state is not getting its 
’ rightful share of the proceeds of the 
re 


22. While the official report of the hear- 
iy ing of the state agricultural commis- 
- «sion on the charges against the state 
_ + ®‘veterinarian, Dr Paul Fischer, filed by 
- ! certain cattle dealers and breeders in 
‘ the vicinity of Canton, is still in prepa- 
waration, it is known that the commis- 
gion failed to find that the state veter- 
coe | acted in-too arbitrarya manner. 
cattle men claimed that the 
veterinarian refused to approve 
made by licensed veterina- 
, this approval being necessary 
_ "before the cattle can be shipped out of 
' the state. This is along the line of: 
eventing any cattle afflicted witu 
berculosis from being shipped out of 
' the state. The state agricultural com- 
"~~ mission claims that they have in their 
possession proof that certain veterina- 
have issued certificates showing 
cattle are free from tuberculosis 
thout having made a personal in- 
on of the animals. Prosecutions 
r follow, ore, the report of the 
ed. 

fe job of the county agricultural 
mt or county experiment farm su- 
tendent‘is a hickory shirt job and 
t a white collar job,’ said A. P. 
Ponpion, president of the agricultural 
io ission, when discussing with the 
sentative of the “old reliable 
”’ the number of applications which 
ed .steking these jobs. 
*-Sandles is very emphatic in de- 
manding that the superintendent of 
3 ig Arg mirage farm in the 

> State shall 
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@ man who knows the 
very latest methods of farming and is 
afraid to get down in the dirt to 
w the farmers of the county the 
“way, of doing a thing. These 
ag from $ to a@ year, 
3 agricultural commission pro- 
3 that the right men shall be se-. 
“no _ merely 
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“on the proposition to issue bonds 





‘for this purpose. 
“ Over 115, names Rave been se- 
cured to the petitions asking for sub- 
mission to the voters at the election 
this fall of a constitutional amendment 
providing for state-wide prohibition. 
The voters have petitions in circulation 
asking Yor the repeal of all the laws 
aimed at the regulation and suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. These have 
rot been signed nearly as numerousl.7 
as the dry petitions, Petitions are also 
being signed very numerously for the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment for woman suffrage. The women 
and the antisaloonists and prohibition- 
ists have joined forces and there is a 
possibility that both amendments will 
carry. 

The army worm has appeared in the 
northea&tern section of the state and 
reports from Akron, Cleveland and 
Youngstown show that great ganas is 

his 
pest, coupled with the drouth, has 
caused much loss and worry in the sec. 
tions. visited, 

While there has been some rain 
throughout the state within the past 
week, still in nearly every section 
there is need of much more 
rain if the corn is to fully mature, 

The Franklin county pioneers’ asso- 
ciation will hold its annua! meeting in 
Dublin on August 27. Dublin was one 
of the first towns settled in central 
Ohio, having been founded by the Selis 
family in 1800. 

For some reason or other only 150 
boys entered the quality corn contest 
which will be conducted under the au- 
spices of the state agricultural com- 
misssion at the state fair which opens 
in Columbus August 31. Six prizes 
ranging from $6 to $1 are offered to 
the boys who make the best selection 
of six ears of corn in each of the four 
sections of the state. There are also 
state sweepstakes prizes of $10 and $6. 
The boys do not have to raise the corn, 
merely select it. The selected corn will 
be made into a pyramid at the state 
fair, and this will likely be one of the 
features of Ohio's agricultural display 
at the Panama-Pacific exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. 








Corn Needs Rain—W heat was a very 
fair crop in Hardin Co. Oats are very 
good. Hay crop was short and corn 
will be short if we do not have plenty 
of rain. Pasture is very short, but 
stock is doing very well atid prices are 
high.. Farmers are thorough cutting 
hay and are up with their work. 


Corn Doing Well—The weather has 
been dry and hot in Mercer Co. Had 
but two good showers in six weeks. 
Wheat and hay all harvested, wheat 
above average crop. Hay was an aver- 
age crop and secured in good condi- 
ticn. Oats are above the average, but 
are somewhat late. Corn is doing well, 
a fine stand and the ground is well cul- 
tivated. 

Oats Short—Hay did not make over 
75% of a crop, Corn is promising 
around Justus, .Oats are short, pota- 
toes only fair where kept free from 
bugs. Harvesting was about a week 
earlier than usual. Cherry crop was 
big. Apples will be a half crop, 
peaches few. 

Corn Improving—Corn is looking 
better in Gallia Co now. Haying is 
done. Eggs are 16c p doz, butter I4c p 
lb, hens 10c p lb. -Pasture is short. 
Berries are scarce.. The weather has 
been the hottest we have had for years, 

Corn Needs Rain—Very dry around 
Wilmington, Corn is neéding rain. 
Threshing is well under way, the yield 
varying from 12 to 26 bus, an average 
ot 17 or 18 bus p acre. 
been all dried up. Few potatoes in this 
section large enough~to use and will 
not be any. if it does not rain soon. 

Too Dry for Potatoes—Wheat is all 
cut in Muskingum Co. Oats are not 80 
good on account of dry weather, also 
too dry for potatoes. The largest cherry 
crop in years, also lots of other fruits. 
Butter is 20c p Ib, eggs 17c p doz. 

Feeding Wheat—tThe extreme drouth 
seriously. affected the corn, and in 
many places injured it permanently 
around Waynesville. The dry weather 
was favorable for hay making and 
wheat threshing. Hay is a light yield. 
Wheat yielded only fairly well, but is 
of good quality. ~The belief of-.growers 
here’ is that the size. of the crop has 
been overestimated. While a good deal 
of it is.going into’the market at about 
75c quite a number -are putting the 
grain into the graneries and will hold 
fcr better prices, while others will use 
it for stock feed as it is lower in price 
than corn. 

Well Known Mausician-Farmer— 
Among the well known men on the in- 
stitute force of Ohio, J. W. Conover of 
Warren county is perhaps the most 
versatile. Born on a farm, his musical 


mother designed him for a musician, \ 


but his farmer father, an early pro- 
moter of the Poland-China hog, sched- 
uled him for a hog raiser. For a time 
it seemed as if the mother would win. 
started the boy in music when 
‘seven years old. He learned the 
dulcimer, the.piane and the harp, and 
became not merely a public performer 
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- felt, and for the last 20 years or 
+ he has been a@ farm on a - 
he raises corn, - 


wheat, hay, 
falfa, ar in cattle and: 
hogs. ombined with these he still’ 
plays the harp and the piano and de- 
livers lectures throughout the state. 

Oats Short—Harvested a fair crop of 
hay in Jefferson Co, Wheat is all good, 
Most of the hay is cut. Oats are short, 
but well headed. .Corn is doing finely. 
A few early apples. Cherries are plen- 
teiful. More new autos every day. A 
great demand for cows and. calves_at 
present. 

Oats Headed Short—Wheat is all 
cut in Mahoning Co and it is a good 
crop. Qats headed out short. - Hay 
crop is medium. Lots of cherries sell- 
ing at $2.50 p bu. 

Plenty of Fruit—Threshing is going 
on in Pickaway Co. Wheat yielding 
well, from 25 to 35 bus p acre. Weather 
has been hot and dry for several 
weeks. The Colorado potato beetle 
has stripped the vines on the early 
Planting and the yield and size will 
be dwarfed. Corn tasseling out but 
rather short. Cholera among. the 





hégs. The vaccine serum is being 
used. Plenty of apples, cherries and 
plums. Peach crop is. short, huck- 


sters pay for butter 20c p Ib, for eggs 
18e p doz. 
Fruit a Failure—Crops are looking 


beter at present than for several 
years in Miami Co. Prospects are 
looking toward a large harvest. 


Fruit is a failure inthis county this 
year. Markets are holding steady. 

Average Wheat Crop—Weather in 
Medina Co this summer has been a 
record-breaker. The dry heat has 
been followed by heavy and violent 
rain-and some hail causing mercury 
to drop from 90 degrees to near the 
frost line in a few hours. Several 
light frosts occurred during June but 
no damage was done. Wheat was 2 
little late in maturing, crop about an 
average. The hessian fly damaged it 
some. .The hot and dry weather also 
had an effect on the small and weaker 
Plants. Corn is good and promises a 
full crop. The fields have been well , 
culivated and are generally clean of\) 
weeds. Hay will be a light crop. 
Very few fields of clover have been 
cut and the yield is very light. Tim- 
othy_has improved greatly since the 
rains but the yield will not be an 
average. Pasture is fairly good and 
stock doing well. The acreage of pota- 
toes planted is much tJarger than for 
many years but the bugs are worse 
than for years past. Oats are very 
short, acreage much reduced. All 
early garden truck was a fair crop. 
Strawberries gave a small yield, also 
all berries. Cherries were a banner 
crop in “this section and of the best.) 
quality. Apples are dropping and the 
crop will be small. A large acreage 
of forage crops has been planted for 
soiling and the plants are growing 
nicely. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Crops, and Farm News 


\ A detailed survey of the farms in 
Brooke county, W Va, has been begun 
under auspices of the Pan Handle 
agricultural club. The work is being 
done under direction of Prof O. M. 
Jchnson. An effort will be made to 
induce every farmer in the county to. 
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and condition of the roads, and ures, 
the county engineers to instruct supe. 
visors to open and keep open all Craing: 
culverts and ditches, both at the bg 
ginning ‘and during the rainy Season 
Elkins was chosen as the next plac 
of meeting and the following officer 
were elected: President, H. F. You 
‘of Belleville; vice-president, Ho 
Hall of. Weston; secretary-treasurer 
J, L. Thorn of Mannington. Dele 
gates to the national’ conventiog 
were appointed and a good roads com. 
mittee named. 





Jefferson Co Wheat Good—Weathe 
hot and dry. Wheat nearly aj 
hauled. Some threshed making from 
20 to 28 bus p acre. Hay about one. 
third made: Very light crop. Cor, 
very short but thrifty. Some good 
rain at once would make fair crop, 
Potatoes scarce and smail. 

Will Exhibit in 1915—State Com. 
missioner of Agriculture Williams yg’ 
arranging an exhibit showing the aeri- 
cultural resources and -possibilities of 
the state, to be shown in the W Va 
building at the Panama-Pacific exposi. 
tion in 1915. He is getting in touch 
with the farmers with a view of dis. 
piaying a large supply of apples, corn, 
bcth on the stalk and husked, @ supply 
of the best grade potatoes of different 
varieties, samples of all the grains and 
grasses, both in the straw and 
threshed, clover, alfalfa, cowpeas and 
other legumes, and tobacco of different 
varieties. Samples of timber and min. 
erals will also be shown. 

New Features at State Fair—Three 
will be many new features added to thy 
W Va state fair Sept 7-11. For the 
first time there will be no intoxicants 
sold as a result of the Yost prohibition 
amendment becoming operative. One 
of the new features will be a “Made in 
Wheeling” exhibit, showing the various! 
products of the city exhibits of live 
stock. Farm products will be shown 
on a larger scale than heretofore. An- 
other new departure will be an outdoor | 
auto show. The poultry exhibit is ex- 
pected to be the greatest event of its 
kind in the history of the state. 

College to Be Represented at Fairs— 
A special agricultural exhibit wil! be 
shown at the various fairs in W Va 
this fall by the state college of agricul. 
ture. It will consist of grains, feeds, 
fertilizers, models of farm buildings, 
plant diseases, insect specimens, dairy 
apparatus and fruit growing acces- 
series arranged in such a way as to 
pceint out some improved method used 
in up-to-date agricultural operations, 
The exhibit will occupy a large tent 
and will be completely filled with good, 
practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment and development of the average 
farm, Attendants from the college will 
be present to answer questions and 
make explanations. « 

More Silos Built—Over 15 farmers in 


start an accounting system. A survey ™ 
; Preston Co alone are building silos. 
will also be made of the farms of There are now 30 silos as a result of 


Ohio county. 

The Gilmer county fair association 
of Glenville has been incorporated 
with’ $5000. capital’ stock by Fred 
Lewis, C, W. Marsh, Charles Bass, 
James A: Tierney and F. M. Pearcy. 

The tobacco crop in southern West 
Virginia will be the smallest since 
tobacco growing became an industry 
there. The long drouth during and 
after planting has burned much of the 
crop. It is estimated the crop has 
been cut in half, and the acreage de- 
Voted to tobacco growing has been 
decreased from 14,000 acres to 7500 
aeres. 

Citizens of Falling Spring district 
don’t need good roads days for work 
on roads. They began work. a few 
days before May 28 and 290, the good 
roads days proclaimed. by Gov Hat- 
field. May»28 there were 100 men at 
work on a new low grade highway 
being built, and May 29 there were 

4 At that time the men voted to 
have two more good roads days, so on 
June 18 78, and on the 19th 60 volun- 
teers were at work. With the work 
still unfinished July 23 and 24 were 
voted as two more good roads days. 
There are four miles to this strip of 
road, which is not costing-the county 
1 cent. 

The West Virginia rural letter car- 
riers’ association at its eighth aynual 
meeting in Parkersburg adopted _reso- 
lutions -condemning. the present sys- 
-tem of the road grader on the post- 
roads; advocating the use of the 


‘split-log "drag at the proper time 


‘ ty 





the county agent activities. ‘Agents are 
urging the farmers to build silos, More 
have been built this year than in al 
the other years together. 

To Co-operate in Crop Reports— 
Howard F.-Williams, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, has a plan for 


gathering crop statistics and other fig- 


ures of interest to the farmers of the 
state in such a manner as to make 
them more yaluable to the agricultural 
interests of the state and to the de- 
partment. It is proposed to work in 
conjunction with the government and 
have the crop reporters already in the 
service of that department make the 
reports through the W Va state depart- 
ment. By this means the state would 
get the same complete service without 
extra cost as that exacted by the fed- 
eral department. 

Potatoes Poor—Pastures have been 
burning up in Pleasants.Co. Hay har- 
vest gives not more than % of a crop. 
Oats.on the hills will not pay to har- 


vest. Potatoes are very poor and 
scarce, selling for $2 p bu. Gardens 
are very poor. Blackberries are very 
poor in quality and scarce. Corn is 
doing finely, considering the (ry 


weather, No live stock changing hands. 
Rusiness of all kinds is very dull. 
Worms Damage Corn—Farmers '°- 
cently had a fine rain which revived 
crops considerably in Raleigh Co. Corn 
is much damaged, owing to worms 
working in the bud. Farmers have 
wed millet owing to the dry weather © 
grass and oats. Grapes will 
fair crop, Apples will de 
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Commercial Fertilizers Indorsed 


The use of commercial fertilizers .on 
tobacco fields in Miami county is dis- 


couraged by packers. They claim 
tobacco grown by aid of commercial fer- 
tilizers will not burn in cigars, even 
though it produces good looking leaves. 
They claim the minerals in the. ferti- 
lizers are the cause for the poor burn. 
Let us hear from you on this subject. 
They also condemn hybrid tobacco, say- 
ing it will not stand working.—I(D. R., 
Miami county, O. 

Commercial fertilizers of the right 
kind are used in large amounts on 
tobacco fields and with excellent re- 
sults, Tobacco is a heavy feeder 
and it is difficult to obtain enough 
parnyard fertilizer to keep the soil 
fertile and in good tilth year after 
year. For this reason commercial 
fertilizers are popular. Manufactur- 
ers of well known brands of tobacco 
fertilizers have made a deep study of 
the.meeds of the tobacco plant and 
mix their chemicals together so as 
to give maximum results. Some of 
these fertilizers contain 4% to 54% 
nitrogen, equal to 5% to 6%% of 
ammonia, -3 to 5% available phos- 
phoric acid, potash (sulphate)- 5% 
to 6%%: This mixture is recognized 
as°a good one to put on cigar leaf 
tobaceo land although other mixtures 
give as good results. 

Commercial fertilizers can be varied 
according to the land upon which 
they are spread. That is one of the 
strong points in favor of using com- 
mercial fertilizer over the applica- 
tion of barnyard manure, If the 
land needs nitrogen and has a fair 
supply of potash or vice versa, the 
right amounts can be given in a com- 
mercial mixture. By applying barn- 
yard manure no balanced ration is 
fed the soil, the result being that 
either an excess or dearth of one or 
more of the chemicals needed by the 
tobacco crop is supplied. 

Certain chemicals have been recog- 
nized for many years as detrimental 
to tobacco land, namely, those con- 
taining chlorine. This chemical 
affects the burn of the tobacco. Any 
form of commercial fertilizer carry- 
ing castor pomace is not popular as 
it is claimed the tobacco does not 
come out of the sweat in good shape. 
Muriate of potash is objected to as 
it contains about 15% of common 
salt. 

If tobacco is growh continuously 
on the same land richly manured year 
after year, it is in danger of contain- 
ing too much potash or magnesia 
after a while. As a corrective, seed- 
ing to grass is a method preferred, 
a liberal quantity of grass seed or 
clover seed being used. Usually 
the soil is so rich that the first year 
two crops can be cut and the land is 
immediately turned over the second 
year after the first mowing. The 
land is plowed again just before the 
ground freezes in the fall and is then 
ready for several years of tobacco 
growing. 

The growing of hybrid tobacco is 
usually risky. Manufacturers are 
dependent upon securing tobacco of 


new grades and therefore it is very 
difficult to sell a new hybrid tobacco. 
New England tobacco growers are 
working to produce an even more uni- 
form type of tobacco than is now 
grown in that locafity. ‘Their tobacco 
growers’ association has appointed 
a committee to inspect tobacco fields 
this summer and ‘pick out plants 
which are of much promise and uni- 
form in type, and if the tobacco, after 
it is sent through the sweat and 
tested, is satisfactory, the seed from 
the plants will be distributed among 
growers, thus making the type more 
uniform and getting away from so 
many hybrid variations. 


Eastern New York Farm Notes 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

The garden and field crops in Sche- 
nectady county are healthy and thriv- 
ing on account of the recent rains. The 
hay crop, however, is the lightest that 
has been known for some time. Many 
ef the gardens are later than usual 
since farmers were compelled to plant 
the second and third time on account 
of cutworms eating the young plants. 
Corn has also suffered from this pest, 
ar.d is much smalier than this time last 
year. The cool nights have retard- 
ed it. 

An invasion of grasshoppers is caus- 
ing damage to crops in Warren, Sara- 
tega, Hamilton and Montgomery coun- 
ties. In their migration from Saratoga 
they were in such numbers as to make 
life unbearable for those who had to 
travel along the adjacent highways. 
East of Gloversville, whole fields of 
rye were devastated of every vestige of 
leaf or foliage as well as plants of 
every description. The shade trees in 
Gloversville were stripped.of their 
leaves. State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture C J. Husen and assistants have 
been investigating the ravages of these 
pests in Fulton county in company 
with James P. Bensel, who represented 
the farmers of the county in seeking 
for the destruction of the grasshop- 
pers. Commissioner Husen stated that 
it is a serious proposition. The only 
method to destroy the pest is a whole- 
some distribution of poison mixture. 
This may destroy some of the birds 
which war on grasshoppers, but it can- 
not be helped. He further added that 
although little could be done to save 
this year’s crops, the hoppers should 
be destroyed in order to prevent their 
invasion next year. 

Three cows from a herd of 18 owned 
by Archable Briggs in Fulton county, 
died of anthrax poisoning. Veterina- 
rian Henry Cady of Gloversville has 
vaccinated the others, but he believes 
that more will die of the disease as he 
asserts that it is one of the most dan- 
gerous and hardest to stamp out. He 
believes the cows contracted the~ dis- 
ease by drinking some stagnant water 
near the Cayadutta creek. 

Schenectady milk authorities have 
completed the scoring of milk of all 
the city dealers. City Milk In- 
spector Casey says that the scores 
are on file at the office in the 
city hail annex and that any in- 
terested can secure a copy of the re- 
port by writing or in person. In this 
way the consumer can be sure he is 
getting pure milk in the future. 

The present market prices are: 
Calves 14 cents a pound, fowls 18 























Another Invention of Interest to Farmers 


The rapidity with which farmers accepted the service of automobiles 
was astounding. Even manufacturers were unprepared for the big demand 
and cash purchasing power of American farmers. There are those who 
freely prophesy that the motor cycle single or tandem, along with the side 


car attachment, will prove even more popular. There are several 


distinct 


advantages of the motor cycle, The one which will appeal to the masses is 
the item of much smaller cost, not only for the machine itself, but also 


for the up-keep in the way of repairs, fuel, etc. 


The side car attachment 


accommodates the women folks of the household, as well indicated in the 


accompanying illustration, 


Farmers of a practical turn of mind use this 


side car to take light farm produce to market, such as eggs, butter, cream, 
vegetables, etc. It would surprise one the amount that can be packed 
away in such a car. The serviceability of a motor cycle is just as marked 
as with an automobile. When.a plow breaks down, or some farm imple- 


ment goes wrong, or a quick 


trip must be made for other reasons, the 


motor cycle will do the trick even quicker than an auto. 
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cents, broilers $1 a pair, 
a pound, and eggs 27 to 
dozen. 


Heavy Berry Harvest in Prospect 
N, H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

The berry harvest in Wayne county 
is now at its hight. Because of 
copious rains in this section the crop 
is immense. In point of yield the 
Columbians exceed the other varieties, 
though a quantity of Cuthberts, 
are grown. These are the two varie- 
ties of red and purple berries best 
adapted to climatic and soil condi- 
tions of this section. The Colum- 
bians are preferred because they are 
most prolific bearers and the bushes 
produce abundantly to an advanced 
age. This variety does not make the 
Same return a quart to the grower as 
the red berry, but will generally prove 


butter 82 cents 
cents a 





more profitable in the long run be- 
cause of thriftier bearing. A few 
black caps are still grown but the 
harvest is a negligible matter. 

One of the largest and best blocks 


of berries is the seven-acre field of 
Frank Fisher. About 20 pickers are 
employed. The .berries are put 
through the evaporator process on the 
farm. From this field the owner 
averages from $1000 to $1500 a year. 
The results make him believe there is 
more money in caring for a good 
berry field than in the culture of 
the staple crops. Celery and onions 
are grown on his farm, yet he con- 
siders the berries as the regular divi- 
dend producer. The bulk of the ber- 
ries go to the canneries. 

The recent rains have afforded the 
opportunity for the celery growers to 
get in on the soil. The prospects now 
are that a large acreage will again be 
devoted to this crop. Many _  ship- 
ments of lettuce have been made. The 
first cuttings commanded, $2 a ham- 
per. At present the market is low 
and growers are placing the crop in 
storage. Two cars were sold in 
Philadelphia at 15 cents a hamper 
of 23 to 26 heads each. 

Onions are a varied 


crop. One 


it 


grower’ in the southern district pre-- 
dicts bushels on eight ‘acres. 
There are many fields, however, that 
show unfavorable conditions, and the 
crop may be stunted. 

A certificate of incorporation has 
been field by R. D. Waterman & 
Son, wholesale dealers in evaporated 
fruits. The firm starts with a capi- 
tal of $25,000. The directors are R. 
D. Waterman and M..A. Waterman 
of Fruitland and Floyd M. Peer of 
Ontario, 


Long Island Farm Notes 


W, B, TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y¥ 





The crop outlook at present looks 
bright for a bumper fall harvest, Po- 
tatoes on Long Island are likely to ex- 
ceed the yield of many years in spite of 
the fact that the acreage is somewhat 
below normal. These prospects are 
due very largely to a cool, wet summer, 
which has favored the best growth 
even on the lightest of soilis. There 
have been traces of blight as a result 
of a short period of damp, hot wéath- 
er, but early potatoes were too far ad- 
vanced to suffer damage, The late va- 
rieties withstood the attack and are 
now making their best growth of 
tubers. 

It is estimated that there are 15,006 
acres of potatoes jn Suffolk county. 
Those who have been over the potato 
sections estimate the yield at from 200 
to 300 bushels an acre, and on some 
farms even greater. At Orient harvest- 
inig of the early crop began the mid- 
die of July, when for .a few days 1000 
barrels a day were shipped at $4 a bar. 
rel. Because the stock was green and 
Jersey potatoes were coming in freety, 
the price dropped 50 cents at Southoid, 
and 65 cents at Orient. Mr Cooper, 
general manager of the Long Island 


potato exchange, is optimistic over the 
prospect of a maximum yield, The ex- 
change is looking for a 75-cent market 


as the result of a short crop in the 
west. 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 
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The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


(uaa 


TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 3500 Ibs. per acre 
whether material be wot, Aca, sticky, lumpy, beavy 


Lawrence, Mass. 















Cider Presses 
You can earn money wher- 
ever apples grow if youown 


A. 8. Fanquuas Ce., Lio. 














Bex 131, Youn, Pa. 
ATTACHHENT with 
harvester cuteand 
in piles on barvester or in 
winrows. Man and horse 
Rold = Price onl: A~] 
® corn binder. Sold in every # le y 
with fodder binder. J. D. Borne, Haswell, Col., writes: 
“Your corn harvester is all yeu cinim for it; out, 
shocked 65 neres milo, cave and corn last .” Testimonials 
and catalog free, showing pictures of ester. Address 


Process Manufacturing Co., Salina, Kansas 


CIDER MAKING 


Can be made table if the right kind of machin.” 
used. Make tk ight Kind. 
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The Panama Cana! 

y OPEN TO TRAFYIC INAUGURATES NEW 
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What benefits to agriculture from 
é seagate of the Panama canal? 
is’a question which naturally pru- 
itself right now. Within the past 
few weeks this great waterway for 
_ @cean going vessels has actually seen 
4 on pan omg from the Atlantic tothe 

. easily and silently; and what a 
in the way of time and money! 
gains to agriculture as well as ‘o 
* manufacturers and merchandising are 
to be determined. Beyond this one 
“’ fact of enormous saving in dis- 
s the advartages occupy a field 
wn, even to officials and experts 

“world shippi circles who have 
studied the ilities from every 


, vhe “official” opening of the 
' Panama canal has not yet been cele- 
' brated (set for January j, 1915) the 
past two or three weeks have wit- 
niessed the actual beginning of traffic, 
@ating in earnest from about July 1. 
Already six established steamship lines 
have notified the canal management of 
their intention to make regular use of 
the waterway; one vessel from the west 
coast of South America planning to 
go through the canal yesterday, July 3, 
on her way to Liverpool, thus initiat- 
a fortnightly service. The canal 

toll regulations now finally settled by 
congress, an enormous business is im- 
-minent. Theodore P. Shonts, the well- 
known engineer, and chairman of the 
second Isthmian «canal commission, 
d that up to last November, out of 

5 millions appropriated by congress 
for construction, a little more than 310 
millions had been expended. An esti- 
mate of the final cost of the canal is 


ns. 
Such great and unsolved questions 
cannot be entered into here, as what 
effect the canal will have on the open- 
ing up of China to western civilization, 
the effect upon business relations with 
-. Mexico and Central America ‘disturb- 
'. ance, if any, to trans-continental rail- 
3 or the strengthening of our 
naval position in case of possible war 
with a foreign country. 
Iacreased Shipping. Facilities 
‘As to trade tn agricultural products 
and all merchandise, however, certain 
facts are patent. Firstly, the enormous 
in distances. A ship going from 
San ancisco to New York by the 
' Panama canal saves miles over 
’. ‘the old route of rounding Cape Horn. 
ae \ leaving Sydney, Australia, for 
will save miles of 
- ocean travel; headed for Galveston, 
| 6000 miles. New Zealand, a British 
Ryd gg anneal will be 1200 miles nearer 
f London by this route than by the 
way of the Suez canal. A glance at a 
een will show that the western coast 
' of South America is almost directly 
aaeer’ of New York city, the Panama 
rf ‘being a half-way station; while 
gulf ports are equally favored geo- 


ically. 

Mississippi basin, comprising 
»proximately a Pi hina of the United 
i: is a vast section of our country 

- bound to profit immensely through the 

roel nie shipping facilities by way vf 
_ the canal. It is not only po- 
' tential in the manufacture, for export, 
of boots and shoes, fertilizers, leather 
‘furniture, iron and steel, farm 
a prog ator mg bee but also is 
of the grain belt, 
ye Sater of factory, 
and farm an outlet to tor- 
counties at lowest possible 
and this is what the 
proposes to bring about. 
‘only fair to presume that 
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be accelerated; 
necessarily to the detri- 
t of the trade of the AMERICAN 
with Japan or Russia. If 
tina is to — shipping corn. 
volume to the Atlantic coast, 
the more important that eve 
be observed, stimulating the 


h America but across the 


Trade with South America 
as actual trade in produce of 

ted States ts concerned, the ef- 
en » this will doubtless be 
sly with the republics of 
rica, particularly those on 
coast. Buropean countries, 
and England, are strongly 
commercially hay selling 
peeks te Baath America. 
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of the products of South America are 
bvught by the United States. Yet when 
these South American people have 
money to send abroad, they spend 
most of it in Europe; the opening of 
the canal may initiate a change in this. 

In a recent year, South America 
bought goods in foreign countries to 
the amount of 960 millions; of this 153 
in the United States, 275 in United 
Kingdom, 179 in Germany and & mil- 
lions in France, showing just 16% of 
the total business coming to our own 
country. Out of exports from South 
America aggregating 1177 millions, 
the United States took 243, or 21%. 

While agriculture is the dominant 
industry of great areas in South Amer- 
ica, notably on the Atlantic coast por- 
ticns of Argentina and Brazil, the fact 
remains that there is an enormous 
market for food products, fabrics, 
leather goods, etc, Equally impressive 
must appear the increase in the ex- 
perts of our products, notably from 
the Pacific west to the eastern hemis- 
phere via the Panama canal, at low 
ocean freights. 

This should include greatly in- 
creased shipments of dried fruits, 
canned goods, hops, lumber, wheat 
barley, etc. Refrigerating service per- 
fected, it is not too much to expect the 
development of traflic in shipping fresh 
fruits from Washington, Oregon and 
California direct to England and Bel- 
gium, and distribution throughout 
Germany, Switzerland, etc. Such ship- 
ments will not only show a saving ‘n 
the 3000 miles of rail freights across 
the continent, but will also obviate the 
necessity of rehandling and reldading 
from railroad car and harbor lighter to 
Atlantic ocean steamer. A Vancouver 
consular report shows that British Co- 
lumbia expects to largely increase its 
sales of lumber to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports via the canal. Return ships may 
well carry manufactures and general 
merchandise from the eastern states 
direct to the cities supplying the great 
Canadian territory north of Washing- 
ton and Idaho; this in turn helps agri- 
culture at home. 

Already reports tell of the shipment 
of oats from California and Oregon to 
the eastern seaboard markets via the 
canal. The oats were only last week 
offered in the east at prices less than 
quoted in Chicago. 

Benefits through increasing trade 
with the west coast of South America 
showd be accentuated in a larger out- 
let for agricultural products shipped 
direct in ocean vessels via the vastly 
shortened route. Take, for example, 
Chile: This is a long “shoestring” ter- 
ritory, stretching 2700 miles north and 
south, agricultural in spots, peopled 
very largely by those of European ori- 
gin, interest rather centering in its vast 
deposits of nitrates. Valparaiso, its cap- 
ital, is also the principal port on the 
west coast of South America and the 
center of its foreign trade. Fertile land 
is held at high prices and the develop- 
ment of agriculture indifferent. Yer 
Chile has a population of some four 
millions and it would seem possible, 
for example, to ship Maine grown po- 
tatoes there during our winter months; 
fer in spite of Chilean agriculture, in- 
differently developed, there must be a 
big demand for food products in the 
cities, towns and nitrate mines. Nitrate 
leaden ships from Chile to the east 
coast of the United States might well 
take back through the short ocean 
route food products as well as cotton 
goods and other manufactures. 

Reference has been made to the 
route to Australia, That is an expore 
country as is our own; and the canal 
route will probably stimulate direct 
shipments of coarse carpet wools, such 
as are not raised in this country, from 
Australia to the Atlantic seaport for 
consumption at eastern mills; this 
adding to the general industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Australia 


produces considerable 


‘ quantities of apples, ready for market 


in March and April. These apples go 
to London as late as May, mostly in- 
ferior in quality and indifferently 
packed. Should it happen that the 
hort water route develops shipments 
o the eastern United States, these ap- 
ples will come at a between-seasons 
period, benefiting consumers and yet 
net hurting our own producers. Vice 
versa, Australia ships bringing wool tn 
December and January to Philadel- 
phia and Boston cought to return to 
Sydney and Melbourne with cargoes 
made up partly of splendid apples 
from New England, New York and 
southward to Virginia; these to sup- 
plement shipments of our manufac- 
tured products and possibly of raw 
cotton. The developments in traffic 
hold greatest possibilities, and agricul- 
ture should share to a full degree. 





-Aim at Low Railroad Rate—A meet- 
ing of. interest and importance to 
farmers was recently held by the 
executive committee of the American 


saiioay sanbusniten. “Matters. of in- 
terest to the association and the road 
congress were discussed. The com- 
mittee agreed upon strong steps to 
secure the lowest railroad rate ever 
given to a road congress. A resolu- 
tion was passed. to establish a wom- 
an’s auxiliary department of the de- 
partment of the American highway 
association for the purpose of bring- 
ing together: the women of the coun- 
try for a concentrated movement to 
aid in securing the honest and effi- 
cient expenditure of road funds and 
to see that the roads of the country 
are properly maintained. It is ex- 
pected that this organization of women 
will give added impetus to the road 
movement in general. 





LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Sheep 


q— Cattle — Hos — > 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Per 100 ibs 
Chicago ....... $10.00 $9.15 $9.15 $9.40 $6.00 $ 
Se St P. 9.0 — 835 — 500 
New York ..... 10.25 950 975 5.25 


910 
. 90 950 990 550 
Kansas City .. 960 895 910 900 5.85 
9.00 9.60 10.00 6.25 


Van a 
RSaS 1 & 





At Chicago, with $10 as a possible 
high mark for the best quality vf 
prime beeves arriving, there has been 
more incentive for farmers to cash in 
their long-fed cattle and secure, ap- 
proximately this high price. But the 
markets do not record many of these 
Erime  beeves as arriving, and, the 
spreading prices is widening. The bulk 
of business is done on this market at 
$2.60@9.50. A few distillery recently 
made a new high mark for the year 
9.65, but these were much better cattle 
than are ‘usually offered from _ this 
source. 

The runs of cattle at Chicago have 
been exceedingly light of late, and 
those received at other large western 
markets Have-been correspondingly 
meager. Native steers, medium to good 
class, sell at $8.50@ 9.10, plain to me- 
dium warmed up 8.80 , common 
to plain 7.70@8, common to medium 
cows 4.75 @5.35, medium to good 5.25@ 
6, choice to prime 6.50@7.35, heifers 
fair to prime 5.50@8.75, bulls 6@ 7.50, 
calves 5@ qi stockers 5.75 @ 7.80, feed- 
ers 

The sensation of hog prices selling 
at $9 p 100 lbs and better seems to be 
sc good that these quotations have 
held since the second week of July. In 
fact, hogs have sold upto 9.15. The 
average weight of receipts is increas- 
ing, being ina recent week as high as 
245 lbs, which is the heaviest since 
the second week of June, 1913. Pigs 
of light weight, therefore, are com- 
manding a premium in some instances. 

Sheep quotations have undergone 
very little change of late, the bulk of 
receipts selling at Chicago at $4.75@6 
p 600 lbs, with it possible to obtain a 
dime more for market toppers. How- 
ever, sheep and yearlings have formed 
a small percentage of receipts, lambs 
finding a better outlet. Far western 
ewes from Ida have sold at 5@5.25 
down to 3.75, while Montana have 
cleared 5@5.15, Mont wethers 6, Ore 
5.90@6.10. Eastern markets have re- 


ported liberal cuts in lamb prices 
and with falling off of de- 
mand in the east, prices have 
slumped somewhat at Chicago, the 


bulk clearing at 8.50@9.10. Some Idaho 
lambs have sold at 8.75@9.25, others 
dcwn to 850. Goodly lots of Wasa 
lambs sold at 8.80@9.20, with seconds 
obtainable at 7.15@7.50. 

At New York, Monday, July 27— 
Last week after Monday grass-fed 
steers on a very slack demand declined 
further on Wednesday 10@15c recov- 
ered that decline at the close of the 
week. Cows were weak Wednesday; 
closed steady, and choice fat cows were 
a shade higher at the finish. The sell- 
pe range for the week was: Steers 

25@9.30, oxen 6.75@7.30, bulls 5@ 
8.25, cows 3@7, veals 9@ 12.50, 50, culls 

6.50@9, buttermilk calves 
grassers 5.50@6, yearlings 5.25@5.50. 
Milch cows were quoted dull at Bits 85. 

Today there were 72 cars of cattle 
and 4660 calves on sale. Steers were ac- 
tive and 10@15c higher; bulls steady 
for fat stock; 10@25c lower for bo- 
logna bulls, good cows steady medium 
and common easy. Calves were very 
uneven at the different markets. The 
selling range was at a wide range for 
veals; buttermilks were steady. Steers 

averaging 963 to 1475 Ibs sold at $7.25 
@10 p 100 ibs, includi 


8 cars Ky, 
1181 to 1454 Ibs, roryy 9 cars Va, 
913 to 1347 ibs, 8.20@8 2 cars O, 


1108 to 1210 ibs, 8.25@8.50.. Bulls sold 
at 5@7.60, cows at 3@6.75, veals 6.50 
vl cekecunes 6.50@ 7.50, grassers 
5. 


The selling range for sheep for the . 


week was: Sheep, ewes, H 
lambs 5@8.87. Today there were 44 








- were 120 cars. 


cars of sheep.on sale. Sheep were 
steady; lambs of good quality firm; 
medium and commoner grades steady, 
closed weak. Common to prime sheep 
sold. at 250@450 p 100 Ibs; a few 
head at 4.75; culls at 2; lambs at 
6.50@9; culls at 5.50@6. Top price 
for Ky lambs 9; Va do 8.75; West 
Va 8.75, Ohio 8.25, N Y 8 

Hoes held up in sympathy with 
western markets, closing firm to 6c 
higher. Today there were four cars 
on sale. Market was strong with 
heavy to light N: Y and Pa hogs sell- 
ing at $9.45@9.70 p 100 Ibs, roughs at 
9@8.45. 

The Horse Market e 

At New York, demand for seasoned 
work horses to take the place of those 
overcome by the heat in the city has 
picked up of late. Fresh country 
horses that have been steadily at 
work on the farms are sought and 
fetch very satisfactory prices. 

At Pittsburgh, beef cattle trade 
Monday was slow and 10@20c lower 
than a week earlier. Total receipts 
Good to choice cattle 
sold at $8.90@9.20 p 100 Ibs, good 13800 
to 1400-Ib steers 8.70@8.90, medium to 
gcod 1200 to 1300-l1b steers 8.30@8.70, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 
7-65@8.05, fair 900 to 1000-Ib steers 
7.15 @ 7.65, common 700 to 900-Ib steers 
5.40@6.90, rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300- 
Ib steers 5@7, common to good fat 
oxen 4.40@7, bulls 5.25 @7.25, cows 4@ 
7. heifers weighing 700 to 1100 lbs 5.75 
@8. Receipts of calves were 1000 head, 
and the market higher, selling at 8@ 


10.75. Fifty double decks of hogs ar- 
rived on a lower market Monday, 
heavy weights selling at 9.25@9.30, 


heavy mixed 9.35@9.40, mediums and 
Yorkers, also pigs, 9.40G 9.50. Twenty 
cars of sheep and lambs were offered 
on a market 10@1l5c higher than a 
week ago. cae sold at 4@5.90 p 100 
ibs, lambs 5@8.15. 

At Buffalo, 240 cars of cattle arrived 
Monday of the current week and all 
grades offset cattle were active and 
slightly higher. Fair to prime shipping 
steers sold at $8.85@9.60 p 100 Ibs, fair 
te choice butchering steers 8.50@ — 
common to handy 8@8.75, yearli 

8.40@9.10, prime weighty cows 7@7. os, 
medium to good 5.50@6.50, prime 
weighty heifers 8@8.25, handy weight 
butcher heifers 7.50@8.25, selected 
feeders 7.35 @ 7.50, fair to good 7@7.25, 
fair to good stockers 6.25 @ 6.50, best up 
to 7, heavy bulls 7@7.50, butcherin 
6.75@7, sausage 6.50@6.75, stock 5.5 
@6, oxen 7@8. Receipts of hogs were 
12,000 head. Monday, medium and 
heavy weights selling at 9.40@9.50 p 
100 Ibs, mixed 9.55, Yorkers and pigs 
9.60. Lambs sold at 8.25@8.50 for the 
choicest, wethers 6@ 6.25, ewes 5@ 5.25, 
heavy ewes 3.50@4, yearlings 6@7. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs Monday 
were 3500 head. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
Sect — Wheat Cora, Oty 
1914 1018 1914 1913 1914 1918 

74% .62% .38 40% 

81% .70 .45 46 

; 44% AT 

2% 2% —- - —- = 

Mineapolis .. .98% .90% .67 _ 34 a 
Liverpool ..... — 41.07 _ -66 — _ 





At Chicago, the crop killers have 
been concentrating their efforts of late 
on spring wheat with the result that 
prices advanced on wheat for imme- 

jate delivery, also for delivery in 
near-future months. For some time 
these reporters of black rust conditions 
have been keeping up a scattering fire 
op the market without much effect, 
but the more concerted effort has re- 
cently been more telling. Despite the 
bumper. wheat crop predicted and 
partly harvested, these reports of rust 
in parts of the middle west have tipped 
the nicely balanced market scales up- 
ward. However, there are always re- 
ports of rust during July, and whether 
this bullish turn of the market is legit- 
imate in the light of actual damage is 
a question harvest returns will answer. 
Undoubtedly some damage is worked 
to wheat in S D, southwestern Minn 
and a little here and there in N D. 
This week’s reports from S D have 
been encouraging and the wheat in 
that state seems to have won the race 
against rust. But with the advent of 
more favorable crops reports early this 
week came the nervousness in the mar- 
ket caused by the war talk between 
Servia, Austria and other European 
powers. This, of course, was a bullish 
factor- also. 

No 2 red winter for immediate de- 
livery sold at Chicaga this week aé 
about 84 @ 87c, No 2 hard winter do, No 
2 spring 96@98c. 

Corn advanced along with wheat, 
largely through smypathy, but also 
because of reports of continued — 
in parts of the corn belt. Rains ha 
fallen through the greater p n of 
the belt and the crop is not suffering, 
yet relief is needed in some parts of 
the middle west, notably sections of 
Kan. On the whole, however, the out- 


look for the wing corn crop con- 
tinues and the market is very 
sensitive to weather and crop céndi- 
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“The price of oats has also advanced 
slightly and oats for Sept delivery 
gold at 84@35%c p bu, for Dec 
premium of 1@1%%c, standard oats at 
Chicago sold around 36@38%%c p bu. 

The barley market has _ received 
very little attention from the malt- 
sters and buying for feeding purposes 
has been. only fair. For feed 47@ 
hic has been obtainable and for malt- 
ing 51@5 p bu, screenings 35@50c. 

Cash trade in timothy seed has 
peen around 4.50@4.65 p 100 lbs, for 
Sept delivery $6 bid and 6.25 asked. 

Clover for Oct delivery was quoted 
at $14.85 p 100 lbs, Dec around 15, 
spot nominal at 14, hungarian millet 
90c@$1.10 for common to. choice, 
German 85c@$1. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 92@ 
93 p bu, No 2 spring $1.02@1.04, 
No 1 hard 1.04@ 1.05, No 2 yellow corn 
904 81'%e, standard oats 44@45c, No 
3 white 43@ 44}. ec, rye 68@7T0c, barley 
544 6c, standard middlings 25.50 p 
ton, bran 22 te red dog 30.50, linseed 
oil meal 33.5 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicage 
1914.. 29 29 28 
1913... 27 29 26 
1912.. 27% 29 1% 25 
1911.. 26% 27% 25 
Butter 


At Chicago, a slight advance has 
been scored in the butter market, al- 
though receipts of butter continue lib- 
eral. The market is well cleaned up 
and local consumption good. Outside 
orders are also of good size and buy- 
ing cf butter for storage purposes 
takes up a fair quota of receipts. Best 
quality of cmy butter in large lots in 
tubs is quoted up to about 28c p Ib, 
firsts 26c, dairy butter 22 @ 2tc. 

At Elgin, Ill, July 27, all sales of 
emy.butter today were at 2S8c p Ib. 

At New York, receipts have . de- 
creased somewhat and the market 
for butter taken on a little more firm- 
ness at the advanced prices. For the 
highest scoring receipts as high as 29c 
p lb is offered. Of the lower grades 


there is an accumulation. Seconds 
are quoted at 22@24c, dairy 29 
@27%ec. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 29¢ p I), 
dairy 17c. 

At Albany, cmy 2Sc, dairy 2c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 29c, dairy 24c. 

At Pittsburg, emy 3lc. 

At Cleveland, cmy 300, dairy 23c. 


At Rochester, cmy 29c, dairy 22 


Cheese 
At New York, on state cheese the 
market is quiet and nominally un- 


changed on Wis, For prompt ship- 
ment from the west Wis daisies are of- 
fered at 14%c, or about 15%c laid 
down here, Specials 14% @lic, fcy 
14% @14%c,. young Americas 15@ 
16%c, skims 5@11%c. 

At Chicago, all makes of cheese are 
coming forward in large quantity 
as needed; in fact, there is some sur- 
pius for the coolers. No change in 
prices is noted, twins being quoted up 
to 13%c, daisies I4c, young America 
and longhorn 14%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or — an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


as 





Dried Fruits 


At New York, very little business is 
transacted in dried fruit. There are a 
few remaining lots of desirable quality 
goods and prices for these are firm. 
Fancy evaporated apples are quoted up 
to 15c p lb, choice lic, for Oct prime 
Hike, Nov 65¢c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market continues 
firm, although quiet on hay. Supplies 
are light and local stocks are wearing 
away rapidly, especially on large bales 
of timothy nay which seils up to $24 


p ton, No 1 No 2 22, light clover 
mixed 21. 50, clover 30, tye straw 15, 
eat 12. 

At Chicago, a very firm market 
Tfules on hay. Arrivals are small, de- 
mand good for all descriptions. Tim- 
othy is quoted up as high as $21 p ton, 
No 1 No 2 16, prairie 8@18, rye 
Straw 8@9, oat 7@8, wheat 6.50@7.50. 


Eggs 

At New York, the best eggs arriving 
are meeting a good demand, there be- 
ing a scarcity of uniform high grade 
stock, Ordinary and lower qualities 
the urgently offered. Hennery eggs 
are quoted up to about 30c p doz, fresh 
fathered 26c, refrigerator firsts 24%c. 

At Chicago, northern firsts 18@ 
19%c, storage packed extras 19% @ 

ce, extra Aprils 22c, 
_ _ The first sailing of the new Galluser 
| Steamer is scheduled for Oct and a 
tage number of eggs from China will 
ec brought to the U S at that time, 








‘Aacseai ng to Commercial Agent t A. 
Thayer, is likely the boat will stop 

at Vladivostok to bring Siberian but- 
=. The new eceaes will be put in 
commission by A. Galluser & Co, to 
ply between Tientsin, Ch‘na, and San 
Francisco. It will have 500 tons re- 
frigerator space and will carry about 

tons burden. ; 
Beans 

Beans average acreage. Never looked 
more promising:\—[G. O, T., Akron, 
N Y. 

...At New York, medium and pea 
beans sell up to about $3.70 p 100 Ibs, 
red kidney 5.50, yellow eye 6.10. 

At Chicago, sales of beans continue 
moderate, all kinds are in liberal sup- 
ply, and there is practically no change 
in the situation as last reported. Pea 
beans sell up to about $2.25 p bu, red 
kidney 3.35, brown Swedish long 2.15, 
round 2.3 


-o 
Apples 
At New York, the apple market is 
steady on fcy stock, but quotations 
cover a wide range, 25c@$1.50 p bu, 
or c@2 p %-bbli bskt. 
Onions 
At New York, some firmness has de- 
veloped in the onion market of late, 
Va. and Md stock being quoted at $1.50 
@2 p bskt, Jersey red or yellow 1.75@ 
2, white 1.50@2. 25, L I 150@2, L I 
yellow 3 73 @4.50 p bbl, Orange Co 
(N Y) 2.25@2.50 p bag, Ct valley yel- 
low 3@3.50 p 100-Ilb bag, Washington 
do, Col 1.75@2 p cra. 
Potatoes 


At New York, the white potato mar- 
ket under stress of heavier receipts 
has shown some weakness, and the 
tone of the market ig slightly easier. 
Jersey, round, is quoted at $2.25@2.50 
p bbl or bag, long 2@2.20, L I 2.25@ 
2.50 p bbl, southern 2@°2 50, Jersey 
sweet 40c@1.15 p bskt, N C yellow 3.50 
@5 p bbl, red 3.50@4. yams 3.50@ 4.25. 

At Chicago, home-grown were 
quoted last week at $1.25@1.50 p 90- 


'b sk, — Kan Early Ohio selling 
at 70@95c p bu, Cal white 1@1.15, Va 
Cobbler 3@3.25 p bbl. 


Poultry 

At New York, trading was rather 
slow in live poultry although the 
market was steady. Prices ruling on 
broilers 18@24c p Ib, fowls 16@18, 
roosters 12@13c turkeys 12@16c, 
ducks 12@18c, geese 10@13c. Dressed 
poultry commands a premium of 1@ 
2c p lb over live weight. 

At Chicago, this time of year re- 
ceipts of live turkeys are generally 
light, although good meaty, stock is 
selling readily at 15@17c p lb. Old 
chicken, fowls, are a little higher, 
being quoted at 14@16c. Demand for 
roosters is steady at 9@1l1c and spring 
chickens are arriving in larger quan- 
tities and quoted all the way from 19 
@26c, ducks 12@14c. 

Nuts 
At New York, Virginia hand-picked 


Jumbo peanuts 7% @7%c p Ib, fev 
5% @5%c, shelled jumbo 7@10c, 
shelled Spanish do. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, Georgia peaches 


$1.75 @2.50 p carrier, plums 1.25@1.50 
cherries 18@40c p 8-lb bskt, currants 
8@6c p qt, blackberries 7@13c, 
huckleberries 7@1l1c, raspberries 5@ 
10c, gooseberries 8@12c. 


Vegetables 

At New York, stringed beans 15@ 
35c p bskt or bag, carrots or beets 
50@$1 p 100 bchs, cucumbers 60c@ 
$1 p bbl or 25@85c p bskt, Va and 
N C corn 75c @$1.25 p cra, other 75c @ 
$1.50 p 100 ears, celery 40@50c p doz 
bchs, cabbages 50@60c p bbl or $1.59@ 
2.50 p 100, Va eggplant 1.25@1.50 
p large cra, Jersey 75@90c p bskt, let- 
tuce 25c@$1 p bbi or 20@65c p bskt, 
southern lima beans $1@2 p bskt, 
state peppers 50c @$1 p bskt, southern 
Tic @$1.75 p bu, white or yellow 


squash 25@75e p bbl, white turnips 
do, purple top 1@1.25, rutabagas 
Tic @$1, southern Jersey tomatoes 
The @$2 p bx. 

Wool 


The wool market is hesitant, await- 
ing the results of the first sales of 
lightweight woolen garments. At the 
London sales during the first week of 
July, Merino wool advanced about 5%, 
while fine crossbreds made a similar 
grain. Coarse and low medium 
crossbreds qere firm, 


Country Produce Markets 


At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $3.25 
p bu, red kidney 3.50, eggs 27c p doz, 
fowls 17c p Ib, broilers 23c, wax beans 
p bu, beets 15c p doz bchs, carrots 
25c, cucumbers 30c, eo peas 1.25 p 
bag, red raspberries 16c p qt, black 12c, 
gooseberries 8c, cherries 10c, huckle- 
berries lic, timothy hay 16.50 p ton, 
rye straw 8 
At Columbus. 0, wheat 82c p bu, 
corn 73c, oats 38c, bran $26 p ton, mid- 
diings 28, timothy hay 16, clover 14, 
steers 7@8%e p Ib, veal calves 6@%c., 
hogs 9%c, sheep 4% @5%c, lambs 7% 
@ xe, eggs 2ic p Ay sweet corn 15@ 
20c, toma’oes 2.50@3 p bu, fowls 14c p 





eer 16c, new potatoes 1. bu, 


25 p 
Lo Page Sane 1 ‘SOG? p 100 Ibs. en; 


acta se bu, pea beans 2.50, new 
apples 1.25, blackberries 3.25. 
At Albany. N Y eggs 26c p doz, 


fowls 15c p 1b, broilers 2le, potatoes 

>.50 p bbl, cabbage 4@5 p 100 hd, 
turnips 1.25 p 100 behs, apples Tic p 
bu, beets 1.50 p 100 behs, green onions 
1.25, carrots 1, radishes 1, peppers 1, 
corn 3 p 14 ears, cucumbers 1 p bu, 
lettuce 1 p bbl, squash 75c, butter 
beans 50c p bu, string T5c. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 


fowls 18c p !b, broilers 22c, marrow 
beans $3 p bu, apples 25@7ic p 
hamper, huckleberries 5@7c p_ qt, 


blackberries 4@6c, red raspberries 5@ 
Ye p pt, currants 4@6c p qt, white 
potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, onions 1@1.15 
p bskt, cucumbers 15@25c p hamper, 
bran 25 p ton, timothy hay 17@19.50, 
No 2 red wheat 95c p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn Sl%c, No 2 white oats 44% « 
At Cleveland, O, eggs 24c p 
live fowls 17c p 1b, broilers 24c, 
berries $3.25 p bu, red currants 2, 
new potatoes Si5c p bu, turnips lic p 
doz bchs, onions 2 p bu, marrow beans 
3.90, green and wax 40c, green peas 
1.25@1.75, cabbage 3@4 p 100, carrots 
12c p doz bchs, beets 15c; radishes 


doz, 
blue- 


172c, spinach 70c p bu, No 2 red 
wheat Sic, No 3 yellow corn 7Sc, No 


pe | 

3 «yhite oats 41c, bran 22 jp ton, 
middlings 28.75, timothy hay 18.50, 
hogs 9%e Ib, veal calves 9@ 10 \%e, 
lambs 6@ steers 7@S8\%c, heifers 
7%c, medium unwashed wool 24c p 
b 


oo 


At Pittsburg, Pa, new potatoes 
$2.50 p bbl, cabbage 90c, green beans 
50c p bu, carrots 25c p doz bchs, beets 
20c, cucumbers 35c p hamper, lettuce 
10c p doz, spinach 50c p bu, corn 2, 
green peas 1.25 p hamper, hens 18¢ 
p tb, broilers 22c, eggs 23c p doz, 
p lb, bronlers 25c, eggs 2c p doz, 


new apples Tic p bu, cherries 2.50 p 


cra, peaches 1.75, plums 1.35, black- 
berries 3, currants 2.50, gooseberries 
2.75, red raspberries 4.50, black 4. 


At Rochester, N Y, corn SSe p bu, 


oats 44c, wheat Sic, bran $26 p ton, 
beets 12c p doz bchs, carrots 10c, 
cucumbers 40c p doz, cabbage 50c, 


corn 15@18c, green peas 1.50 p bu, 
new potatoes 1.40, spinach 20c, squash 


40c p doz, wax and green beans 25c 
p bu, curants 5c p Ib, red raspberries 
Se p qt, black Ile p qt, fowls 2We 
p lb, broilers 25c, eggs 25c p doz, 


medium unwashed wool 26c p Ib. 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each Initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or re 


RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET: 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 

ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


CLEARANCE SALE—Yearling hens of the celebrated 
Wyckoff and Young's strains S € White Leghorns 
only $1 each or $90 hundred. Must be sold to make 
room for young stock. HERB & SON, Paradise Pou!- 
try Farm, Paradise, Pa. 








WHITE PIGEONS WANTED—Poultry, fancy 
pigeons; 50 standard varieties for sale. POULTRY- 
PIGEON FARM, Marietta, Pa. 

CHICKS $7 per 100, 10 days old $10 per 100 
White or Brown Leghorn. EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, Seward, N Y. 





LIVE STOOK 


THOROUGHBRED GUERNSEYS, young bulls, 
registered. Prices reasonable. E. K. BREADY, Chal- 
font, Pa. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—A_ fine registered German 
gl stallion. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Orpington hens $1.50. 


$6, 
w 


Py male pups $5, 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES. 
breeding $40 each. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 








Cho e 


| 


' 


DR JNO R. BENTON, Stevensville, 
! farming 

| TURAL SOCIETY, 

Buff 


| here for you, 


SWINE, both sexes, | 


prices reasonable. R. S. GRIGGS, Cranbury, N J 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELER¥ PLANTS—Raised in rows by irrigation | 

and heavy fertilization. Stocky plants with good root 

systems Golden Self Bleaching, White Plume, Winter 

Queen, Giant Pascal and Golden Heart $1.50 per 1000 

500 90c.* Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new roo's 

grown on the plants) shipped in damp moss $25 

per 1000, 500 $1.50. These are the best plants that 
can be grown. They may be set out 2 weeks iater 


aud will produce a full crop. Cabbage plants—Sure- 
head, Flat Dutch and Danish Ballhead $1 per 1/00 
Ho $4 Re- rooted cabbage plants $1.50 per 1000 
List free. “‘Not how cheap. ‘but how good." W 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (16 years vege- 
table plants exclusively). 


MACHINERY 


12 HORSE-POWER 
cheap, ARTHUR W 


AND IMPLEMENTS 


gasoline engine, very reliable; 
DAY, South Hamilton, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE-—Standard size, best 
quality stock made by competent coopers, lirge stock 
lowest prices, prompt shipment. SAMUEL DEUEL, 
Pine Plains, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HLLP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many sbie- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ez- 
perience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man. write for order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. ur object is to nconrey 

among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
173 Second Ave, New York Citys 














FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 800,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
sure and generous pay. lifetime empioy- 
— No obligation 

Cc 


ment. Just ask for booklet 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 

















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS men 
and women over 1 $65 to $150 month. Thousands 
appointments coming. Common education sufficient 
List of positions open free Write immediate 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester N 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers wanted I conducted examinations—can help 
you Trial examination free OZMENT, 107-R, 
St Lou's 

M. ANTED Saives — clerks —Examinations overy- 

here soon 5 month. Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y¥. 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion October 14 Good salary Write OZMENT, 


107-F, St Louis, Mo. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
for August and fall planting. Leading varieties. Mail 
or express Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, N. ¥ 


FRUIT TREES, 





raspberry, blackberry plants, all 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, age 24. wants position as 
farm manager. Has had experience with cows, horses, 
hogs, poultry Fair salary. 


and general farming. 




















leading varieties Less than half agente’ prices. =— Absolutely temperate. BOX 142, 
Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, or nemsenbure, e 
# - AGENTS 
300 BUSHELS CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. Fino, —— 
clean, bright No 1 seed $4 bushel. WILLIAM CAN- AGENTS—A whirlwind seller for summer weather. 
NON CO, Bridgeville, Del Concentrated soft drinks— nds—orangeade, rasp- 
berry, grape, etc. Amazing sales—wonderful profiis. 
TIMOTHY AND SEED WHEAT ns oats Get it while it's new—write quick AMERICAN 
direct. GLICKS SEBD. FARMS, Smoketown, PRODUCTS CO, 3069 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, O. 
—" OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent vour iceas; 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. FITZ YEARS INCOME 86700. 245 ACRES PRICE $6500. 
GERALD & CO, 8223 F St, Washington, D C This splendid general farm produced crops valued at 
———+ $6700 last year, pasture for 35 head of cagtie, flock 
MEN WITH Pate NTABLE IDEAS write of sheep, 12 horses, other stock; ideal location on edge 
RANDOLPH & CO, Patent Solicitors, Dept 258 of village and on main macadam road to big city 


Washington, D C. 








DOGS AND FERRETS 


100 THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREED FOX HOUND 

ps, la ears, two, three and four months old, 38, 
10 and $12 pair. Also older hounds. All have won- 
derful hunting and staying quality. FAIRMOUNT 
KENNEIS, Red Lion, Pa 


20 2 ao HLY BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Also 10 rtly broken fox hounds. Also puppies 
AMBROSE “TAYLOR. R 5. West Chester, Pa 


FOXHOUND PUPPIES—Long eared, big voice kind, 
from stayers, shipped on approval, pair $8 
. MERION, Ward, Pa. 


FERRETS = SALE. Pam free, CLYENDALS 
BERRET CO, Wellington, 0 











through property; 125 sere 
valuable wood and timber; 


markets; streams flow 
black and clay loam fields; 


three good orchards. 2-story, 12-room residence; 78-ft 
basement barn, 9%-room tenant house, other barns, 
% poultry houses. numerous other bulldings; owner 


unable to care for it longer and if taKen now you 
get one half of all growing crops, with the price for 











all only $6500, on easy terms. photograph, detaits 
— easeting directions, page 7. “oe 8 Farm Cata- 
* just out, copy free. E. STROUT FARM 

KGENCY. Station 1096, 47 West San Street and 150 
Nassau St, New York 

160 AcEeD. as mile from Dresden. 25 acres timber, 
good soil. ouse, barn 32x50 ft, and other 
out buik tings. 50 per acre. CHARLES L. STULA, 
Dresden, 0. 

FARMS IN CENTRAL. NEW JERSEY , 
c airy, grain, — aT poultry. 
W. K. STARR, Princeton, N J 















































Sal 
Tow, 


tive Srocn Fiero Repacerwtartive 
ETHAN A. MUTCHING 













_ me 
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Shots from Live Stock Farms 


receut visit through New England. I had the 
re om thcomsh Toor best breeders in that 
My first visit was to Upland farms in Pssex 
'¥, Mass, where they are breeding Guernsey cattle, 
re and Tamwotth swine. For produciton and 
i Messrs Frazier & Son will -have nothing 
the best, their Gueingeys being much aboye the 
Manager Murdock has promised us a re 
of the records that are being finished on their 
have apy 4 parchend? 
Berkshires from H. 







Harpending of Dund 
My next visit was at Hood farm. where I was en- 
‘gained royally by Manager James Dodge, and was 
- the —_ herds of Jerseys ty the United 
= eo arr herd has been bred along large produc- 
By mn Loge d juvicluality for a great number of 
years and as it I found that the cows were all 
of large frame. deep barreled and have great individu- 
ality as well as great pioductive capacity. It will be 
remem that a cow from this herd, Sophie 19, 
“made a world’s recon! last year, making nearly 1200 
pounds butter fiony 18,000 pounds milk ere are 
“Since animals in this herd that are crowding this 
rather closely Mr Dodge had returned from 
a ate through the west, where he purchased a car- 
Berkshires, buving one of the best and longest 
This added to their 
arge herd gives them one of the best herds 
st, 
















































} if not in this country 

--I next visited the owners of Langwater farms in 
county, Mass, who are breeders of Guernsey 

scaitie Anvone interested in Guernseys or who knows 

jistory knows this famous herd is ore of 
























proprietor of Langwatet farms, has re- 
ventiy ‘oon Pomother farm of nearly 200 acres, and 
with Mr B on parse the manager, I saw some of the 
heariest ne cut on this new farm that I saw 


Then i% visited Arthur H. Sagendorf, propfietor of 

Alta <rest farms, voted for their Ayrshires ‘Although 

owning the farm but a few years and being a breeder 

Ayrahire catilo for a lesser time, Mr Sagendorf 

proved himself one of the ‘est farmers and breeders 

“in New England fle has brought sne of the run-down 

of New Fugland under & high state of cultiva- 

At gg is Ds! pee Me farm, nm. faces 

was, in joac hay; this year he nave 
Orer 200 Toads and over 300 tons silage. Where 

Pe my farm was carrying a few cattle, Mr Sagendorf is 

ee > carrying 100. It is a pressing sight to go to this 

ve: farm and to see his method farming and es to 

“$s those wonderful Ayrshites sentte out the 

M succeeded in getting 


Sagendort has 
Aggether and yy one of the most uniform herds 
the breed repairing a show herd to show 


i fairs, which are mostiy 
nd that will be hard to beat 


‘Cya y 4 Hew £ 


eat . Pleased with American Agricutturist Advertising 


®. H Cookingham of Gtsego county, N Y, who is 
~ mw red breeder of Ayrshire cattle, writes us in 
s to his advertisement in American § Agri- 


if: "We have always been pleased with our 
advertising in the me reliable American Agriculturist, 
it as good resulis as any other 


) im we have over used and we shall continue to 
eit with you as long as we have stock to sell.”’ 
ioe St Cookingham, a a appreciation is 
appréeciated.—[E A. H 
Record Cow Goes on Sale 
issue of American Agriculturist was 
‘8 








2 of Chesterbrook farms. May Selma, together 
ty wn bred Guernsevs, will _be sokl at public 
as this farm on am) 26. This will be a dis- 
oe ae sale of this, her and buyers ing for some- 

good should ot fait fail to att attend —{E. A. H. 


iat Is Entirety Satisfied 
T am entirely satisfied with the 


business my adv. 

7 brought me through my advertising in the old 
oe hle ng rad rs gh i I have sold all 
a hogs this year that adv. ve 









shipped as far north as Maine, as far west as Ohio, 
and practically most. every state in the east. I 
sincerely recommend the American Agriculturist as an 
angie medium.—({F. €. WHITE Cincinnatus, 


Pennsylvania Berkshire Sale 


The Pennsylvania Berkshire breeders’ association 
(organized last January) will hold a public auction 
sows at Fort Side. inn, Whitemarsh, 
August 12, 1914. Daniel Buckley of Broad 
Axe, will bo glad to ue the name of any Berkshire 
hreeder wishing to join. Upon receipt of $1 member- 
ship fee, he will send a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws and certificate of membership It is very 
much desired to have a reptesentative membership in 
each county in the state. With that purpose in view 
the executive committee intends to appoint field men 
bs —_ county to secure members and arouse local 
interes 





Coming Events 
Orange Judd Week, August | te - is to be unique 
for reasons appearing on Pag 
National gairy show, Chicago, Oct 23-31 
International congress of farm women, Wichita. Kan, 
ce) 


National grange, Wilmington, Del, Noy 11-14 
International live siock exposition, Chicago, Mil, 
ov 28-Dec 5 

—< show of International shippers’ assn, - 
to ug 5- 

Soc of "Amneriean florists, Boston Aug 5-7 
International dry farming congress, Wichita, ~~ 
Oct 7-1 


Farmers’ national congress, Ft Worth, Tex, y ~ 14-17 


American poultry association, Chicago, Aug 8-15 
National apple show, Spokane, Wash, Nov 16-21 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga, "New 9-14 
Aasn of American agri col and exp sta, Wagh- 

ington, Nov 11-13 
American good’ roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 19-26 


National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, 0 28-30 
Am «soc agri engineers, Chicago, Ill, Dec 28-30 


Sectional Farm Mcetings 


Flemington fair, Flemington, N J. 4-8 
Gloucester grangers’ picnic, Alcyon park, N J, 

Aug 10-12 
Monmouth county fair, Red Bank, N J, Sept 4-8 
Somerset hills fair, Far' Hills, N J, Sept 16-19 


Interstate fair, Trenton, } Sept 29-Oct 3 
NYCRR and N Y¥ state col of agri co-operative 


fruit demonstration train Aug 24-29 
Del grange ficld meetings, "Sussex Co, Aug 4 
Camdew Camp, Aug 5 
Brandywine Springs Park, Aug 6 
— meeting apple advertisers of America, _—s 
ug 5- 

State 4 grange day, Tolchester Beach, Md, Aug 7 
Somerset pomona picnic, Crisfield, Md, Aug 5 
Highland grange fair, Highland, Md. Aug 12 
Tarrytown grange fair, Tarrytown, Md, Aug 12 
Joint meeting of Charles county granges, Chapel 
Point, Md. Aug 13 
Guilford grange, Guilford, Md, Aug 13 
Jefferson grange, Jefferson, Md, Aug 4 

Aug 


Liberty grove grange picnic. Burtonsville, Md, 
Talbot pomona grange. Clairborne, Md, Aug 20 
Pleasant Hill grange. Upper Co. Md. Aug 22 
N J state hort soc summer meeting,- Cranbury, N 45 
Aug 
Cumberland white- “~ 3 runner club, third annual a 
} 8 


Meeting an Soatie committee of American rons 
congress, Ga, ows 
West Virginie. gS ‘tai “opening, ‘Morsanewn, 
‘a, ept 
Farmers’ short course, Morgantown, W Va. 
Jan 5-Mar 12 
Farmers’ week, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 4-9 
Institute season opens, Morgantown, W Va, Aug 17 
Conference of institute workers,, Morgantown. W Va, 
Aug 13-14 
Meeting of fish and gun clubs of N Y state, as 
ake. ug 
County fair, Union Co, Pa, Sept 22-25 
Pa state college opens at state college, Pa, Sept 16 
Winter courses at Pa state college oper, > 


ec 2 

Farmers’ week at Pa etate college, Dec 29-Jan 3 

Del state college opens at Newark Oct 1 
Fall term N Y state college of agri, at Ithaca, 

Se 


opens, pt 21 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, 


Feb 9-15 
Rural life week, Columbus, O, Aug 10-14 
Harvest Home, pton, N J, Aug 5 
Country life conference, College Park. 3d, Aug 4-6 








Pa, 


oon breeding and mane oan lots or 

ty q . 
od. blood back them and plenty of type for 
Also have a number fal: 


any herd. of 

pigs for sale of the popular families, which are 
to make winners. Write for prices and 
jons 


fOMPKINS FARM - LANSDALE, PA 


BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood off Champion Riva), Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Highwood Duke. 
Sows, boars ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 


Penshurst Berkshires 

















Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 


shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish Booking orders for yA 
and June pigs All pedigreed stock. comprising 

blood of Masterpiece. Sows $12, boars $10 GREEN 
ACRE FARM, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animale, all ages, for sale We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme ye and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sow 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - 


DUN DEE, N. Y. 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
One hundred Spring pigs of that well krown type of fancy, 
large hogs that pleases every customer We want you for one 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Ad, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
3 Berkshire boars and 2 sows, born March ‘27th, 1914, 
sired by Highwood Mastermece 3lst and out of High- 
wood Belle 108th ‘These pigs are extra fine Price $15 
each W S HINCHEY, P O Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 1 gilt. bred to farrow Sept. 
5. Oxford and Suffolk rams and ewes, 1 imported 
siock ram. some prize winners 

N. ¥. 


H. 8. TILLBURY, Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Now ready for shipment. An especially fine lot of 
young boars. Quality A-1. Silver strain. ~The kind 
that pleases. F. C. WHITH, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 


-CHOICE O. I. C. SWINE 


FOR SALE. both sexes, best of breeding, large and 
prohfic Young stock a epecialty 
ED. COPLIN, - - PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


a . 
Registered O. I. C. Swine 
and Dairy Shortho for sale. March pigs of both 
sexes now ready to 25 years a breeder of Slort- 
horis and OIC’s Geo. L Marvin,Andover,Ashta.Co.,0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right. A few spring boars for sale 
Now booking orders for fal) delivery 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 











1 herd boar, 3 May boars, 





7 














SHEEP BREEDERS 





POULTRY. BREEDERS 














illmore 


ARMS 


ate offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 





















@ few extra good two and three-year-old rams 7 
and a of and can supply 7 
“ good show fate mow sendy 10 book Uy 
— for any of these sires. ie oe guns -. Uy 
5 Ga on emal) of ewes GZ 
various ages. aa og For further YZ 
Spee toe Z 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mar. ZY 


ermont 


WS 


ad 





NOWCROFT 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


boned, Jow down, from the grand champion flock 
and our own isspertetions, Write for prices 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS - 
gome one and two shear rams of the best 
enough to head any flock. Also choice 


a avis” reencOnTET STATION, N. Y. 
Pineburst_ Shropshires 


We are offering and Rams for founds- 
ed hocks for Sta 


stock, also te Fairs—it pays 
buy the best. Send for ae 
" ‘L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


[AGARA - STOCK - FARM 


fice Shropshires and Southdowns, both sexes, for 
— - _ LEWISTON, _N. Y. 


“2 
BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 




























lers White Leg- 

s and BR. I. Reds, cockereis 

and yearlings For catalogue and ualees 
DEROY TAYLO 

BOX A, - NEW ARK N Y. 





10 WEEKS OLD CHIX & DUX 


Tiffany's Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes. Mammoth 
Pekin and Giant Rouen Ducks, World's Best Blood Lines 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. A. Tiffany, Phoenixville, Pa 





NOW TAKING ORDERS 


for 8. C Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 
each from big winter laying etrain that cannot be 


beat for vigor and eggs. Guaranteed Pure bred. 
M F BOLT. - CINCIN. ATUS, N. ¥. 





Utility S. C. White Leghorns 


Selected yearling hens $1 each, $99 per 100. Healthy, 
vigorous and excellent winter layers 
GEO. FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N.Y 


SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE. ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize stock Extraordinary layers. Fess, Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, R.F.D.1, Amesbury, Mass. 








MOYERS 8S. C W Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks, 
Here are some bargains for July—baby chicks $8 per 
190, exgs $4 per 100. 1 Ib breeding cockérels (beauties) 
1 each Duck eggs 5¢ each by oer kar we 
GRANT MOYER N Y¥. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Rest general purpose fowl Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks Quality right. 
Prices reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed. 

W. BR. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. ¥. 





Catalog free. 





Knapp-Wyckoff S.C. W. Leghorns 


Booking orders now for pullets oF cockerels at $1 
each Ratisfaction assured. Catalogue free. 
F M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


Brown Leghorns sia: Goat 
Exhibition and ag the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
good winter sona a for stock, ees 


and chicks. Batista ction gt guaran 
WARD W. DASEY, © "SRANEFORD, DEL. 





The large. growthy 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 


kind, sired by Col. 
Pilot Wonder 111. Dam has 





; ‘’amworths 
The great bam ang bacon hog. Pigs 6 to 12 vicck 
Prices Reasonable 


Satisfaction Gugranteed 
UPLAND FARMS, . IPSWICH, Mass. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 

Great size, easy feeders. deep —— -y~—~ mot 

and most prolific of all breeds Quality of bacon u:,; 
free. Wm. W. Montes. Russellvilie Ks 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





rs 








Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 32 lbs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-Year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next season 
H. C. GATES, CANTON, 


Holstein 
Bull Calves er 


in 7 days, from A. R. O. aaa Sietone’ right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 


PA, 





One month old up, 
_— white, sired by 

whose two 
gh dams 
a i er 





A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
than b.ack, straight, nicely built, nicely marked. His 
1 is @ heavy milking young grand aughter of the 
first 30 ‘b. cow of the breed. She has given 75 ibe. per 
day every ia at last two freshening periods. She is 
strongly bre in the Inka and De Kol iamilies. The sire 
of the calf 1s out of the 5 Ib. four-year-old Thelma Copis 
De Kol. Her reco.d will be raised. He is sired by Sir Kag 
Apple Korndyke who is vut of a 86 Ib daughter of Pontiac 
| ey ‘ive of the nearest dame of this calf average over 
ibs. of butter in 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs, Model 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke. King of the Butter, Kings 
breeding. as fine as can be seen in any stable in 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 
possible what you prefer. 


BE. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y 


3 FOR $250 


D offer two: well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty ~Jollars 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. -All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. Y. 


A Rare Opportunity 


BULL—18 months old. 15-16 white, very large for his 

age, individuality second to none, broad hips, straight 

back, deep body, and large milk veins. Sired by 

Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, whose sire was the great 
Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d and from a dam 2! lbs 

butter in 7 days. Quick sale $200 

Cc. LL BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 














Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 Ibe. butter in seven 
Everything tuberculin tested. 


ADAMS, NY 


days as two-year-olds 
F. C & K A. OVERTON - 


EDGEWOOD FARM 


offers cows and heifers of superior breeding, and bred 
to sires of the best blood of.the breed. Pedigrees and 
Prices on application 

A L. KESSLER. Prop. - 





BRANDT, PA. 





faned P as good pedigree, 
and register papers — Prices 
SCUDDER BROS., B.D ELMIRA, N. ¥, 


WOODLAND DAIRY | FARM 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








* ow ve 
Congo Farm Durocs f2e" esa 8e 
the prose. in my herd. Get prices on the big poms 
kind. not akin, and all immuned b e State 
Voterinas! hs 


- Renick W. Dunlap, Box 5, gston,O 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxiord,N.Y. 








Durocs % ta "Seprenberss' “Bret 


boars 
March pigs, pairs . healthy and thrifty Ready 
to ship. C. J. 


or sin, 
McLAUG & CO, Pleasantville 0 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs. service boars and bred sows, sired by 
and bred to my State Fair “Crampton bears Pric 
reasonable. R, B. MARTIN, WALDECK, W VA. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special. sale 
boar pigs, superior quajity. fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that eounts 

J. G. CURTIS Box 








272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





WILLIAM BAHE & 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


quality, registered right, 
BURKETT BROS., - ee COLUM BUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 











Comb White pega exclusively. Cock- 


erels with a breedin: of 200 eggs and over per 
year on both sities. solves teimactiod wit moe % 





Selected Poland Chi nas 


BARGAINS | IN BULL CALYSS 
Born in Sept., i Ne nt Sired by snch sires as 
odes fi Hengerveld, De ‘Kol, Ring Pontine “Netherland, 

Kol Pontiae Korndyke. Dams are 2-yr-old heifers 
with good A.R O. records We need the room and here is your 
ehance to buy your future herd sire at your own price and 

w him to sult yourse’f Write for pedigree and com. 
A. STANTON & SON, NEW wool STOCK, N 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


A ten months young sire fit for light service. 





He is well grown, evenly marked and a fine 
dairy typed individual. 
DEPT. C CANTON, N.Y. 





HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves iitisrn: Weer Newton. Pa. 





Young Registered Holstein Bull 

127791, now ready for sale Weli bred, handsome in- 

dividual, even black and white $135. We have two 
others, more fashionably bred ro cates Driced. 

MOHEGAN FARM EKO te N. Y. 

Hudson Vailey Holstein ee 
bull 
butter 


ready tor BE you bought that bull yet? We are a 
Sept lat, wh whose dam uverages over 496 
vo oak tole crease the butter fat bs your dai Ite 
buy him quick, price $70. Send for photos and breeding. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros., St Law. Co -Canton,N ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-Ib bull. Dams all we'l-bred A RO. 
cows Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Mill@r, Prop, Nazareth, Pa 














RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. Dam and sire’s oe 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a daughter 

Paul its De 22 Ibs. in 7 Gages, he ay Beorner 


to a 32-Ib. cow. tee $15 
A. W. BROWN & SONS West Winfield, N. Y. 


GUERNSEY BULL 


Registered Guernsey buil -for sale: Price rig!) 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 233 Conriel] Bldg, Scranton, 


JERSEYS % is" 


Thay Koop is vn 





Pa. 
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OATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


According to figures compiled by the department 
of animal husbandry of Illinois University, a cow 
must produce 4,000 pounds of milk and 160 
pounds of fat a year to pay for feed and labor. 
Every 1,000 pounds above this brings a yearly 
profit of $10. Thus a 5,000 pound cow earns $10 

a year, an 8,000 pound cow earns $40, but when 
production reaches 39,000 pounds the profit is $63. 





Syaeaite investigation confirms the wisdom of 
those who have taken up the Holstein-Friesien 
breed. 


Send for FREE lliustrated Descriptive Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 





F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


—_— — 











Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














Ready for Light Service 
A well grown grandson of 
KING OF THE PONTIACS 
Sire of K.P. PONTIAC LASS 4 Ibs.7 Days 
World’s champion butter cow for 7-30-60-100 days 


His dam an A. R. O. cow with an A. R. O. daughter 
and granddaughter. Al) heavy milkers, giving from 
60 TO 70 LBS. MILK DAILY (when fresh) with 


common dairy care and feed only. First check for 
$100 gets him; crated, all papers. For pedigree and 
information regarding all classes and ages of Holstein 
bulls write F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


150 Head Grade Holsteins 


© cows mm 40 to 60 Ibs. per day. 60 cows to freshen 

mA and September, all young, finely marked and 

excellent producers. Heifer calves, one week oc, 

and a! cars, $10 and $15 each. 60 head heifers, one 

and two years oid. We offer some bargains at the 
esent time in thoroughbred bull calves. Write for 





}4 and prices. Grades or thoroughbrede we can 
tapply your wants in Holstein cattle. 
WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - McGRAW, N. Y. 


Pr ctive buyers met at Cortland. Telephone from 
Cortland, Ci nd 1,73, McGraw 1,F%. McGraw 19R. 








100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
EB. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 














CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 


200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holstein 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 


official milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N.Y. 


Bulls Yours Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Ap ~ 
qeratzte and hig | Johanna Gladi Korndyke 
tom A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW "YORK 


anise) 


HOLSTEIN CALVES FOR SALE. FA oat oc ealoes 9 months 
old, 5-5 white, well bred, $5 each. E: Pee to your 
ation, 9 meceres and transferred. e hig de heifer 
78 Istein, $15 each supply sold to A: Mids. ort balls 

~~ ey tor fall delivery, express paid if ordered in lots of 5 le 
not akin for same price. 100 ty grede Holstein cows and 60 

olsteins for sale at farmer's prices. Every- 
ar ng Resrentoed as represented. Reference : Ist ! KE Bank 
al ys, N.Y. REAGAN BROS., ¥, N.Y 
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=| May Rilma 19,673.00 

= 22761 Ibs. milk 
‘Adv. Reg. 1,073.41 : 
1726) Ibs. fat == 


ig mr we vi 


Queen of the Dairy W orld 





to be sold at the farm of the owner 
Capt. E. B. Cassatt, Berwyn, Penna. 


Wednesday, August 26th, 1914 


A great sale of Advanced Register cattle, com- 
prising 35 cows and heifers in milk, of which 22 
cows have qualified for the A.R., and 8 cows are now 
on test; 25 beautiful heifers and calves; and the great 
bulls Primal 15307, King Masher VUL 20973, 
= Fm Masher IX 20974, all sons of A. R. sires and 
ams. 
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Catalogues giving full information mailed to 
applicants, who should make all inquiries of 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ee King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam, W 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
give full description and prices. SEND FOR ONE, also 
for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - - FABIUS, N. Y. 


® 

















PEUIAUQSUASOELONEULASAUNACRES AAAS DALY LARP AER 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Apple, the 
$8,000 cow. pose tors -five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 
as Pontiac Clethilde DeKol 2d, 372 S721 Ihe, butter in seven Gaye: S770, the same beoadine 
as Pet, the second 37-Ib. cow; has 7: the same breeding as Lots Keendy : 
38.03 Ibe. butter in seven days, and has 871% the same breeding as King of Pontiacs. 


= We offer a few sons of Rag Apple K: from hi dams. 
e offer a Tetng pm pe high testing dams 


W. W. JENNINGS . . . Towande, Pennsylvania 
SeUVPUUUAOUUURURLASOUL ULE E AMMAN LEOPARDS ATES ELE AUN EY 


Pennsylvania Berkshire Breeders’ Association Bred Bred Sows, Gite snd ,Bupeding 
First Consignment Sale =" ——— 
Whitemarsh, Pots... Auguat 12th, 1914 pb. susendin Sec., Broad Axe, Pa 
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COUT LLLILAL ILE LLL LLL 
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HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER. N. Y. 


ZOO HIGH GRADE “er 
H Isteins REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALF 








La l- ie 4 ed One month old, 4-5 white, straight and a 
rge, wel bred at and nice y marked cows beauty. Sire traces 5 times to Pontiac Korn- 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh dyke; dam a very well bred cow and heavy pro- 
and others due within sixty days. All ducer. $40 takes him. Satisfaction guaranteed 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come J. A. LEACH, va CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


to Cortland and look our stock over. 









| East River Grade Holstein Cows 








F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. 








Wethersfield Herd 


OFFERS 


Seven bull calves 


from 2 to 11 months of age by a sire 
whose 3 nearest dams average 30.61 and 
from A. R. O. Dams with fecords from 
17 lbs. at 3 years to 27 lbs. at 5 years. 
These calves are priced for quick sale 
to progressive farmers. Write quick. :- 


DUDLEY P. ROGERS 
DANVERS MASS. 














FOR SALE 


100 — ene to calve In Augus 
and Octo all served to = 
STRICTLY. “DAIRY TYPE AND GUARANTEED. 

60 yearling heifers. 

40 two-year-oki wuifers all sired by pure- 
wesdes bulls from higt.-producing dams. 

10 extra well-bred pestered bulls, PONTIAC 
BREEDING, from A. BR. 0. 

If you are looking for — good dairy cows 
| | visit the EAST RIVER HOL Fe SPECIAL 
| PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Bell Phone 14-F 5 














ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


rnains in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
cely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMEBSTON, N. ¥ 








Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Changeling 


Bern A 17, 1908. Sire: Colantha J 


62 A. R. daughters. Dam: Chi (29.25 Ibe 
butter in7 ). A and 32.5 
butter in 7 wil or exchange him for bred 


re. 
W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


























ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 























COUNTRY LIFE FARM 
offers for sale the pure-bred patee- Friesian cow, 
Ormsby Jane Beauty No. 150937 H. B. This cow is 
mostly white, will be four years old yo hae 
she is sired by Ormshy Jame Paul, a of 
Ormsby, and her dam is by: Segis Sir Paul De Kol 
No 30468. When this heifer freshened she had one 
blind teat. Her udder is perfect except for this. She 
is now dry, and was bred May 17th to Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th No. 72926, and is believed to 
be safely in calf. First check for $175 will get her, 
and her calf if a heifer will be worth what you 4 
for this fine young cow. Will crate her and send ali 
papers. H. H HEELER, WEST WINFIELD. N. ¥. 


Seven Registered 
Fo r Sale Holstein Heifers 
Two from A.R.O. Dams. Well bred and 


nicely marked. $1000.00 if taken at once. 


R.A. DAVIS 
R. No. 2 Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


‘HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
| B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


| Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein- Friesian Breeder’ sClub 


( —~ oN for sale. Pure-bred grade. A tas! 
publis! x” ete: For list rand descript 
AL MSPEN Sec’y . CAN NISTEO. N. 














Raise a good sire, we can furnish the subject 











Offers paaeeves Jersey 
Valley bull calves for sale. 
Vi Also Mexican Donkey 
1@W six years old. 
WILLIAM BERRY 
Farm De-Lancey, New York 


BUY NOW 
We have several bull calves, rich in the blood of the 
World’s . P the 











pedigree 
produced 26,000 Ibs. milk in 365 days, drop- 











yearling heifers. F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


d e3 KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 
Gra e Holstein xin Stn cues our le ‘are, Soe rata 


highest producing Holstein fi 








$50 Buys er — & bd need. F. A. TINKER. . arene Yr 
vs ae seaBere Mar ian. 8it 1! (Cows & Heifers| wow Baoox Stock Farm 


oo two splendid calves 346 days apart. Write 75 young cows due to freshen in August and September. Registered 
rticulars. well marked, large producers. 50 first calf 2-year-old 
cnerame BROTHERS (©O., Liverpool, N. Y. heifers due September. 50 well-bred. nicely marked 


Jersey Cattle 








BULL CALF HOLSTEIN BULL Young Bulls for Sale 





Geaptter be Roly S4 Butter Mo ne 


one year-old. By grandson of DeKol 24 Butter 
Kole $4 Butter Sa ne ab. dae Price $150. wd 
~  Bchenectady. N.¥. 13. B. ALLEN - ORWELL, N. ¥. 


C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA, 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


*A Tale of the Gold 





Mining Days in Nevada 























Plots Within Plots—XVII!I 


RIMMER, waxing 


the 


man made shift to 


and Lawrence. 


ered 
' knowledge ofthe plot. 
| aware that Lawrence “fell” 
thousand dollars; he overheard the de- 
tails of the “survey” about to be made; 
but to save his very life he could not 
have fathomed the means that were 
_ ‘about to be employed to “jump” the 
- mining property belonging to Van 
"> Buren and his ‘partners, 
iti Equipped with this latest means of 

_ squeezing McCoppet, the creature 
_. emerged from his hole in time to meet 
the gambler at the bar, during a mo- 
ment of Bostwick’s temporary absence. 

“Opal,” he said significantly, “I need 
to see you fer a minute. It won’t be no 
healthier to refuse me now than it was 
the first time 1 come.” 

The gambler looked at him coldly. 
“T haven't got time to talk now, Larry, 
but some of your money is at your or- 
_’ der any time you want it, in gold or 
_. poker chips, or gin.” 

: Trimmer was placated. ‘All right,” 

- he said, and cunningly resolved, upon 
-. the spot, to keep his tatest secret on 
~~ the ice. 

; Lawrence had already disappeared 
to hasten arrangements for getting out 
upon his work. Bostwick had waited 
_ half an hour in the utmost impatience. 
- With a hundred things to increase his 
restlessness of mind and body, he had 


| finally gone to the postotfice and there 
Ve ercreree a letter from Glenmore 
ent. 


It. was short, and now no longer 
fresh. 1t had been composed just after 
the young man’s accident, and after 

- relating how he had received a not in- 
- 3,0nsiderable injury, requested Searle to 
_ Come to Starlight at once, if possible, 
-and not to divulge any needless facts 
te Beth. 

- * “I'm broke, and this knock puts me 
‘Gown and out,’’ the letter concluded. 
"Come down, like a good old chap, 
- cand cheer me up.” = 

Bostwick destroyed letter 
promptly, test it fall by some accident 

into other hands than his own. Not 


the 


> without a slight feeling of guilt, the 


_ man shut out all thought, for the pres- 
‘ent, of deserting Goldite and the plot. 

t Beth would learn nothing from 
‘himself as to Glen's condition was a 
-- sertainty. He was giad of this wisdom 
in the boy—this show of courage 
» ‘whereby he had wished his sister 


spared. 

Billy’s Errand 
Meanwhile, Beth had written to her 
. ther. Bostwick’s evasions and lies 

haa aroused more than merely a vague 
alarm in her breast. She had begun 
to feel, perhaps partially by intuition, 
that something was altogether wrong. 
F ‘gs anxiety to assure her she need 
t write to Glen—that he was coming 
io Goldite—had provided the one re- 
quired element to excite a new trend in 

thought. She knew that Glen 
Guid not come soon to town. She 
w she must get him word. She had 
tht of one way only to insure her- 
and Glen against deceit—ask Van 
-in. person: with her letter, and 
her Glen's reply. 
“it had taken her the briefest time 
y to resolve upon her course—and 
ald Billy came upon the scene, as 


























how to get her request and the 
Glen across the hills to Van, 
ghing Water” claim? Three 

5 te, and tore to esau, 

oO ex- 


Vie war that she» 


UUUGAEUDUDUTE ASAE AGAMA AGRA AAA BA 


greedy 
through the ease with which 


he had blackmailed Mc- 
Coppet, had developed 4a 
cunning of his own. 


Convinced that the gambler 
was accustomed to incubating plans 
~~ in his private oflice, lumber- 
; excavate a 
hole beneath the floor of that particu- 
lar den of privacy, and, after having 
_-- spent half a night in vain, in this place 
-* of concealment, was at last being duly 
-___ tewarded as he listened to McCoppet 


With his ear to a knothole he gath- 
in everything essential to a4 
He became 
for twenty 






(cowry) 


answer to a question she had ~ 


wished it expressed. Old Billly went 

off to wait and returned there duly, 

enormously pleased by his commission, 

He knew the way to the “Laughing 

Water” claim and could ride the bor- 

rowed pony. 

As pleased as a dog with a parcel of 
meat, intrusted to his keeping by a 
confident master, he finally started for 
the hay-yard, with two dainty letters 
in his keeping. One was to Van, with 
Beth’s request; the other was, of 
course, to her brother. 

Bostwick met the proud old beau at 
the corner of the street. 

“Say, Uncle, I tell you I’m the boy 
that’s doing Miss Beth’s errands now,” 
said Billy at once. ‘‘This time it’s the 
biggest errand yet.” 

Bostwick was clever enough to grasp 
this opportunity of spying on Beth. 

“Yes,” he said readily, ‘‘Miss Kent 
was saying she thought perhaps she 
cculd get you to carry a note to Mr 
Van Buren.” It was a hazardous coup, 
but he dared it with the utmost show 
of pleasure in his smile. -For a sec« 
ond, however, as he watched the old 
man’s face, he feared he had overshot 
the mark. 

Old Billy’s was pleased and disap- 
pointed together. However, his wish 
to prove his tmportance greatly out- 
weighed his chagrin that Beth should 
have taken even “‘Unclé” Bostwick into 
her confidence. 

“That ain’t all she give me,” he an- 
nounced, as foolishly as a child. ‘I’ve 
got her letter to her brother, over to 
Starlight, too, and nothin’ couldn't stap 
me from takin’ it up to the ‘Laughing 
Water’ claim. You bet I'll see Van 
Buren gits it right into his hand 
from me!” 

If Bostwick had contemplated mak- 
ing an attempt to bribe the old beau 
into permitting him a glance at the 
letters, he abandoned the thought with 
sSagacious alacrity. He must think of 
something safer. A letter to Van Buren 
and one to Glen was more than he had 
counted on discovering. It made him 
decidedly uneasy. 

“I’m sure you'll deliver everything 
safely,” he said, masking his annoy- 
ance with a smile. “Before you go, 
perhaps, you’d ‘take something to 
drink.” 

The suggestion in his mind was 
crude, but at least it was something. 

“Huh!” said old Billy, “*Me!—drink 
and git a jag when she’s expectin’ me 
tu hike right out of camp? Guess you 
don’t know me, Uncie, not worth a 
mice! Didn’t 1 say nuthin’ couldn’t 
stop me? And I’m goin’ right now.” 


He clapped his bony old hand over 
his pocket, where the two precious let- 
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ters reposed, and winking prodigiously 
at Bostwick, departed forthwith from 
the scene. Bostwick could have run 
him down, beaten him to the ground 
and snatched the letters from him, but 
he did not dare. Instead, he merely 
continued to grin while Billy remained 
in sight. Then instead of going to 
Beth's, he circled a building and re- 
turned down street toward McCoppet’s. 


McCoppet Busies His Mind 


Unfortunately for Bostwick he knew 
no ruffians in the camp—none: of the 
Trimmers who would, perhaps, accept 
a sum of money to waylay a man, bash 
him over the head, and filch required 
letters from his pocket. He was not 
precisely willing, moreover, to broach 
such an undertuking to the gambler. 
This, after all, was his private affair, 
to be shared with no one he knew. 

The man had arrived at the truth 
concerning the letters with commend- 
able skill in deduction. He had himself 
destroyed Beth’s earlier letter to her 
brother, for reasons of policy. He had 
found her conduct cold, if not suspi- 
eious, this morning. How far she had 
been excited to distrust himself or the 
mails he could not estimate He was 
certain, however, she had sent a se- 
quest to Van Buren to carry a ictter to 
Glen, 

Her reasons for taking precautions 
So extraordinary were undoubtedly sig- 
nificant. He was galled; his anger 
against Van Buren was consuming. 
But first and foremost he must block 
the harm Beth’s letter to her brother 
might accomplish. Fer two days more 
young Kent and Beth must remain in 
ignorance of what was being done 
through the use of her money—of the 
fact that no mine of Glen's discovery 
was the object of the scheme he was 
working, and that none of his own al- 
leged money was being employed in 
the game. 

He made up his mind to go to Star- 
light himself—to be on hand when 
Van Buren should arrive. With Glen- 
more ill, or injured, in his bed, the 
case might offer simple handling. Fur- 
ther neglect of Glenmore might, ‘n- 
deed, be fatal, at a juncture so deli- 
cate, 

He found McCoppet just returned 
from launching Lawrence forth upon 
Three of the gambier’s 
chosen men had accompanied the gov- 
ernment’s surveyor. They had taken 
Bostwick’s car. Instructions had been 
simple enough, Push over the reserva- 
tion line to cover the “Laughing 
Water” claim, by night of the follow- 
ing day. 

Searle was taken to the private den. 


MecCoppet imparted his information 
with the utmost brevity. 

“Nothing for us to do but to wait 
till six. o’clock, day after tomorrow 
morning,” he concluded, “then play 
our. cards—and play ’em quick.” 

“You've taken my car?” said Bost- 
wick, whose personal plans were 
thrown into utter co for the 


-She had recently done, 
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moment. ‘I wanted that car for my 
own use. I’ye got to go to Starlicnt 
tomorrow.’”’ 


“Sit down,’’ said McCoppet, throw. 
ing away his unsmoked cigar and tak. 
ing another from his pocket. “What's 
going on at Starlight?” 

Bostwick had no intention of divulg. 
ing his personal affairs, but there was 
something in this that trenched upon 
“company’’ concerns. 

“Van Bureh’s going over there, to 
see young Kent,” he admitted, ‘I've 
got to see him first.” 

McCoppet looked up at him sharply, 

“Young Kent ain’t next to any. 
thing ?’’ he demanded, 

“Not yet.” 

“Look here,” said the gambler, 
whose wits were inordinately keen, ‘is 
anything leaking, Bostwick? What 
about the girl—the young chump’s sis- 
ter? You’re not putting her wise to 
the layout?’’ 

“Certainly not!’’ said Bostwick. ‘“‘Sne 
knows nothing. But it wouldn’t be safe 
for this mix-up to occur. At any rate, 
I propose to be there when Van Buren 
arrives.” 

McCopppet arose, plunged his hands 
in his pockets, and placed up and down 


reflectively. . 
“Someways I’m glad Van Buren’'s 
going,’’ he said. *I’ve been trying to 
figure how I could play the game to 
have him away when we come to take 
the trick. He's hostile in a fight. I 


guess it’s all right. Don’t need you 
here. You can copper any possible 
harm down there at Starlight, and 
meantime I’ll see if there’s any known 
way of delaying Van Buren’s return.” 


McCoppett and Trimmer 


“But how am I going to get down 
there and back”” said Bostwick, intent 
upon the need for haste. “I can’t get 
around without a car.” 

“Don't get tropical,’’ said McCoppet 
Galmly. “I can get you a car in fifteen 
minutes. - It ain’t as good as yours, but 
we needed the one that was surest to 
keep on its legs. If you ain’t got any- 
thing more on your mind, I want 'o 
chase around for a lumberman—a 
friend of mine—before he gits any 
drunker.” : 

Bostwick arose. 


“Arrange for that car to take 
me tonight, after dinner. I think 
that’s all.”’ 


He repaired to his room to attend to 
a dozen small affairs, then went once 
more to Beth’s. She was not in the 
least surprised to hear him say he 
meant to return to Starlight and to 
Glen that night, on business of im- 
portance to them all, but she did not 






believe him in the least. He remained 
in the hope of entrapping her into 
some sort of self-betraya! as to what 
but _ without 
avail. 

One of the interesting and vital 
chapters in the whole affair was mean- 
while in MeCoppet’s hands and receiv- 
mg his attention. Trimmer had been 
captured, far more sober than the 
gambler could have hoped. The two 
were in the den once more, the lum- 
berman smoking an excellent cigar «3 
if it had been a stick of candy. 
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Mrs. Goodsense—‘‘Anty Drudge, 
my daughter has told me how 


kind you've been to her, and 
I'm glad to meet you. When 
I go back to the city I’m going 
to see that all my friends use 
Fels - Naptha Soap Mary 
thinks it’s the grandest thing 
she ever used. She says it’s 
the greatest help she ever had 
for all kinds o ae and the 
directions are easy to 
follow,”’ 


If you are one 
of the womenwho 
don’t know about 
Fels-Naptha 
Soapandtheeasy, 
quick way it will 
do your work, 
you'd better lose 
no time trying it. 
You’ll find that 
it’s the best soap 
for every purpose 
that you ever 
used. 


It works best in 
cool or lukewarm 
water, and does 
scrubbing, dish- 
washing, house- 
cleaning,even the 
weekly wash, in 
less than half the 
.time and better 
‘chan ever before. 


Better buy it by the carton or 
hoz: Easy directions are on the 
R.d and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 














Trimmer greece up sharply, ready 
in an instant to resent what he felt to 
partake of the nature of a personal 
affront. 

“Don’t git funny, Opal. If ever I 
fight Van Buren when I'm sober I'll 
eat him alive. I was drunk when he 
licked me, and you know it!” 

McCoppet leaned back in his chair 
and half closed his eyes. 

“I didn't know but what you'd like 
to sober up and lick him.” 

Trimmer started, shifted uneasily in 
his seat, and demanded: 

“Where? Where is he at?” 

“He's going to Starlight tomorrow— 
trom up by the reservation—from his 
claim. If he dont git back for a 
couple of days—I could make it worth 
your while; and you could cash in for 
that time he licked you when you 
wasn't in condition.” 

Again Trimmer fidgeted. “I guess he 
licked me fair enough. I admit he's 
2t! right in a scrap. I[ ain't holdin’ 
nuthin" agin him, Goldite’s good 
enough fer me.” 

McCoppet knew the creature was 
afraid to meet his man—that Trim- 
mer's attack on Van Buren, once be- 
fore, had been planned with much 
deliberation, had amounted to an am- 
bush, in point of fact, resulting in dis- 
aster to the bully. 

“I counted on you to help me, 
Larry,” he said, drumming on the table 
with his fingers. “You're the only man 
of your kind with brains in all the 
camp.” 

Trimmer had smoked his cigar to 
within an inch of his mouth. He ex- 
tinguished the fire and chewed up the 
stump voraciously. 

“Say!” he suddenly ejaculated, leap- 
ing to his feet and coming around the 
table, ‘“‘I can fix him all right,” and ne 
lewered his voice to a whisper. “‘Barger 
would give up a leg to git a show at 
Van Buren!” 

“Barger?” echoed McCoppet. “Matt? 
But they got him! Got ’em all.” 

“Got nuthin’,” the lumberman 
ejaculated. “What's the good of all 
these lyin’ papers when I seen Matt 
myself, readin’ the piece about him 
goin’ back to the pen?”’ 

McCoppet rose, went to the window, 
and returned again. 

“Larry, you're all right,’’ he said. 
“Where's Barger now?” 

Trimmer winked. ‘That's his busi- 
ness, and mine.” 

“All right—that’s all right,”’ agreed 
the gambler. ‘‘Wouldn’t he take it as 
a favor if you passed him some money 
and the word about Van Buren’s hike 
to Starlight ?”’ 

Trimmer got out a new cigar, lit up, 
and began to smoke as before. 

“IT was goin’ to pass him some of 
mine,” he confessed. ‘Yours will suit 
me just as good.”’ 

“Five hundred ought to help him 
some,” said the gambler. “Come out 
to the bar.” 

At dark the lumberman left the 
camp on foot, heading for the moun- 
tains. Bostwick departed in the bor- 
rowed car at eight. The whole town 
was ablaze with light, and tumultuous 
with sound. Glare and disturbance to- 
gether, however, only faintly symbol- 
ized the excitement and fever in the 
camp. A thousand men were making 
final preparations for the rush so soon 
to come—the mad stampede upon the 
reservation ground, barely more than 
a day removed, 

The Hardships of the Trail 


In the night, far out to the north- 
ward, a storm descendedglike a cat- 
aclysm. Van made an early start 
from the “Laughing Water’ claim, to 
deliver Beth’s letter in Starlight. Her 
note to himself he read once more as 
his pony jogged down the descent. 

“Dear Mr Van: I wonder if I dare 
to ask a favor-—from one who has done 
so much already? My brother, in 
Starlight, is ill. He has hurt himself, 
I do not know how badly. A letter 
I sent has never been received, and 
I am worried. The effort I made to 
see him—well—at least, I’m glad I 
made the effort. But meantime, what 
of poor Glen? Some little fear I have 
may be groundless. I shall therefore 
keep it to mryself—but I have it, per- 
haps because IT am a woman. I must 
know the truth about my brother—how 
he is—what has been happening. It 
is far more important than I dare 
confess. I have written him a letter 
and sent it to you in the hope you 
may not be find it impossible to carry 
it to Glen in person. If I am asking 
too much, please do not hesitate to 
Say so. I am sure you will be friend- 
ly enough for that—to say ‘no’ if need 
be to another friend—your friend, 

Beth Kent,” 


She did not regret that desert ex- 
perience—that was almost enough for 
him to know! His way he shortened, 
or thought to shorten, by dropping 
down fromthe reservation hights to 
the new-made town a mile below. A 
dozen stalwart stampeders pounced 
upon Van like wolves. They wanted 
to know what he thought of the res- 
ervation, where to go, whether or not 
there was any more ground like that 
of the “Laughing Water” claim, what 
he had heard from his Indian friends, 
and what he would take for his 
placer. The crowd about him rapidly 
increased. It was utterly useless for 
Van to protest his ignorance of the 
reservation ground. He owned a de- 


posit of placer gold. Success had 
crowned his efforts. It was something 
to get in touch with success, rub 
shoulders with a man who had the 
gold. Despite his utmost endeavors 
they held him there an hour, and to 
make up the time, he chose the hot- 
test, roughest trail through the range, 
when at last he was clear of the town. 

The climb he made on his pony to 
slice a few miles from his route was 
over.a mountain and through a gulch 
that was known as The Devil's Slide. 
It was gravel that moved underfoot 
with never-failing treachery, gravel 
made hot by the rays of the sun, and 
flinging up a scorching heat while it 
crawled and blistered underfoot. On 
midsummer days men had perished 
here, driven mad by the dancing of the 
air and the dread of the movement 
where they trod. The last two miles 
of this desolate slope Van walked and 
led his broncho 

He came to the river, the ford be- 
tween the banks where he and Beth 
had found a shallow stream. For a 
moment he stared at it speechlessly 
A great, swiftly-moving flood, roiled 
there now from a storm, tawny, roiled 
with the mud torn down and dissolved 
in the water's violence, and foaming 
still from a plunge it had taken above 

It was ten to twenty feet deep. This 
Van realized as he sat there on his 
sweating horse, measuring up _ the 
banks There was one place only 
where he felt assured a landing might 
be achieved. 


“Well, Suvy,” he said to the animal 
presertly, “it looks more like a swim 
than a waltz quadrille, and neither of 


us built web-footed.” 

Without further ado he placed 
Beth's letter in his hat, then rode his 
pony down the bank and into the 
angry-looking water Suvy halted a 
moment uncertainly, then, like his 
master, determined to proceed. 

Five feet out he was swimming, 
headed instinctively up the stream 
and buried deep under the surface. 
Van still remained in the saddle. He 
was more than waist under, loosely 
clinging to his seat and giving the 
pony the reins. Suvy was powerful; 
he swam doggedly, but the current 


was tremendous in its sheer Jiquid 
mass and momentum. Van_ slipped 
off and swam by the broncho’s side 


Together the two breasted the surge 
of the tide, and now made more rapid 
progress. It required tremendous ef- 
fort to forge ahead and not be swept 
hehdlong to a choppy stretch of rap- 
ids, just below. 


The Struggle 


“Up stream, boy, up stream,” said 
Van, as if to a comrade, for he had 
noted the one likely place to land, 


and Suvy was drifting too far down- 
ward. 

They came in close to the bank, as 
Van had feared, below the one fair 
landing. Despite his utmost efforts, 
to which the pony willingly responded, 
they could not regain what had been 
lost. .The broncho made a fine but 
futile attempt to gain a footing and 
scrambie up the almost perpendicular 
wall of rock and earth by which he 
was confronted. Time after time he 
circled completely in the surge, to no 
avail. He may have become either 
confused or discouraged. Whichever 
it was, he turned about, during a mo- 
ment when Van released the reins, 


and swam sturdily back whence he 
came. 
Van, in the utmost patience, turned 


and followed. Suvy awaited his ad- 
vent on the shore. 

“Try to keep a little further up, 
boy, if you can,” said the man, and he 
mounted and rode as before against 
the current. 

The broncho was eager to obey di- 
rections, eager to do the bidding of 
the man he strangely loved. All of 
the first hard struggle was repeated— 
and the current caught them as be- 
fore. Again, as formerly, Van slipped 
off and swam by his pony’s side. He 
could not hold his shoulder against 
the animal. and guide him thus up 
the stream, but was trailed out 
lengthwise and flung about in utter 
helplessness, forming a drag against 
which the pony’s most desperate ef- 
forts could not prevail. 

They came to the bank precisely as 
they had before, and once again, per- 


haps more persistently, Suvy made 
wild. eager efforts to scramble out 
where escape was impossible. Again 


and again he circled, pawed the bank, 
and turned his eyes appealingly to 
Van, as if for help or suggestions. 

At last he acknowledged defeat, or 
lost comprehension of the struggle. 
He swam as on the former trial to 
the bank on the homeward side. 

There was nothing for Van but to 
follow as before. When he came out. 
dripping and panting, by the animal, 
whose sides were fairly heaving as he 
labored for breath, he was still all 
cheer and encouragement. 

He took the broncho’s velvety nose 
in his hands and gave him a rough 
little shake. Then he patted him 
smartly on the neck. 

“For a pocket-size river,” he said 
as he looked at the flood, “this is 
certainly the infant prodigy.. Well, 
let’s try it again.” 

Had the Purge been straight to 
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Everywhere 
on the Farm 


there are fascinating subjects 
for your Kodak—the harvest 
scene, old “‘Shep”’ driving 
home the cows, the calf but- 
ting his pail of milk, the in- 
timate home scenes of every- 
day life and the good times 
with the children and even 
home portraits—all of these 
have a value that cannot be 
estimated. Every picture 
tells a story that you will 
always be glad to recall. 

q Kodaks $6.00 and up. 
Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask your dealer for illustrated catalogue, 
or we will mail it free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 














447 State Street, RocnesTer, N. Y. 
Ride Pe] RANGER 
bicycle and Anow 
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If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 


| 
Accept this proposition and do your 


share and you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 
Write gquickly—now—today, because 


someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 





AGENCY BUREAU 


Oranse AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N Y. 


Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the vtonsumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth .......-seeeeees $1.00 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. 
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A Little Hayseed 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


I do not like the city with its heat and 
dirt and noise, 
The great, green country is the place 


for little girls and boys. 
I love the fields and orchards, I always 
want to stay 
Where eVerything is sweet 
and there’s room enough 


and clean, 
to play. 


We have. a hundred chickens—such 
pretty little things, 

With eyes as bright as buttons, 
downy yellow wings. 

And Bessie has a puppy—I guess that 
you would laugh 

To see them play together! And Brindle 
has a calf, 


and 








I’m Glad I Was Born a Farmer 


Our old cat has some kittens, we saw 
them the other day 
When mother found the old red hen 


a-setting in the hay. 

We raised a lot of apples, and pears, and 
peaches, too; 

O how I'd hate to buy such things, as 
city children do! 


Father lets me ride Black Nancy when 
he takes her down to drink; 
Horseback’s better than trolleey rides! 
what do you folks think? 

I’m glad I was born a farmer! I always 

want to stay 
Where everything is green and clean, 
and there’s room enough to play. 





My Year-Round Corn Popper 
ALICE MARGARET ASIITON 

When will housewives iearn to use 
their heads more and their overbur- 
dened hands and feet less? It was by 
means of a little such mental activity 
that I discovered in my now in- 
dispensable corn popper an extremely 
useful year-round utensil. 

We have a rule that everything, 
about the house must be used in 
some way or. else be discarded. 
This extra corn popper was acquired 
one winter that we spent in a distant 
part of the country; it fitted into a 
packing box and so was brought 
home and put in the big upstairs 
: toreroom. 

“It is too good to throw away,” I 
faid every housecleaning, but last 
spring I determined to “live up to” 
my rule, and the popper was carried 
down to the kitchen. Someone had 
brought in a buneh of radishes for 
supper; it:had been raining and the 
radishes were covered with mud. I 
placed them in the wire basket, se- 
cured the catch, and plunged the 
popper into a pail of clear water. 

- Occasionally I “swished’’ the basket 
about in ‘the water, and when I 
lifted it out the radishes were clean 
and bright. “There;”-1 said, ‘“is.a 
use for the corn, popper. It has saved 
fishing those radishes one at a time 
out of a pan of muddy water—a dis- 
agreeable and time-consuming task.” 

After that, new uses came up al- 
most daily for the extremely useful 
popper. It. was excellent for wash- 
ing greens and vegetables of | all 
kinds because the hands need not be 
placed in the water, while the contents 


of the basket could be quickly 
é€hanged into clear water. All 
particles of sand or soil dropped 


through the wire into the water. 

It is unusually fine for fruit be- 
cause it saves handling and conse- 
quent crushing of the softer varieties 
of berries. 

Bits of bread are saved until a 
pilateful has accumulated; these are 
placed in the popper and shaken over 
the coals until the bread is crisp and 
gomien. This requires but, a few 
minutes and the croutons dre good 
for soup or to be eaten with the 
breakfast coffee. 

Tt is the work of a 
rinse and scald the 


moment to 
popper after 


using, and it is always clean and neat; 
_ just the time saved in drying the 















































































































after repeated washing of 
will suffice to care for the 


hands 
vegetables 


popper. It saves tired hands many 
a plunge into irritating water, and 
best of all it saves, every day, 
precious minutes of time. We do not 


its 
but 
the 


feel that 
hausted, 
one of 


possibilities are yet ex- 
it certainly has become 
kitchen indispensables,”’ 





Amusing the Little Invalid 
HILDA RICHMOND 


When a little child begins to get 
over a severe illness or when an acci- 
dent keeps it in bed for a long time 
the __ tired, discouraged, worn-out 
mother often feels it is impossible to 
prevent the fretting which the doctor 
warns her against. -The doctor comes 
in cheery and happy from his outdoor 
exercise and lays down the law to the 
woman who has lost sleep and rest, 
who has been eating indifferent meals 
for a long time and who has scarcely 
time to bathe or comb, and she often 
feels like sitting down to weep. “‘Keep 
the child from fretting,’’ is the order, 
but how? The doctor is too busy 
with bigger things to explain the how, 
so the mother must work out her own 
problem as best she may and often 
struggle with the housework and the 


care of noisy, healthy children be- 
sides. 

But there are many little devices by 
which a spoiled, sick child can be 
amused. One of these is the surprise 
box, whfch is nothing more nor less 
than a new plaything each morning 
well ‘wrapped in soft paper and tied 
with several strings. The child can 
happily spend an hour or more open- 


ing the surprise and playing with it, 
thus giving the mother a chance when 
work is most pressing. Many. women 
in country homes fortify themselves 
for such cases by saving pretty boxes, 
the little bottles of perfume, the rib- 
bons and small articles that come ifto 
the home in times when there is no 
illness. Often relatives and friends 
will supply the mysterious “surprise” 
and thus save the mother, and again 
it may be necessary to invest five cents 
in a brand new toy. Anyway it pays 
and: it saves the nerves of patient and 


mother to have a surprise for each 
morning. 
If the child can sit up I often put 


a smooth book on its lap and provide 
blocks or a game of some sort, taking 
care not to allow too much play or 
excitement. I learned in the hospital 
never to take away a game or play- 
thing or even to talk about it, but to 
gently substitute something new to 
allow the little hands and eyes a 
change and rest. It is really surpris- 
ing how many int2iligent people have 


to be told these simple things. I used 
to begin in a coaxing way five or 10 
minutes before I expected to get the 
toy and end in tears or the violent 
taking away of the cherished object, 
but now I substitute something dif- 
ferent and slip the old toy out of 
sight. 

Then there are the meals that can 


be prolonged indefinitely and be made 


to amuse the little invalid., .To drink 
the milk through a straw or glass 
tube certainly makes the luncheon 


hour a. long one, but another child or 
the father can watch. the process and 
give the:mother rest. I often serve 
meals in toy dishes because the child 
wil’ eat from them when. common 
dishes are ignored. Spoil the child? 
Well, perhaps it does a little, but to 
my mind. it. doesn’t spoil it half ‘so 
much as to argue and. coax and 
threaten as some mothers do. I let 
the children give out their own medi- 
cines when I can and play doctor with 
them to help over that trouble. Yes, 
sometimes the getting well days make 
the children tyrannical and selfish, but 
a firm hand after sickness is always 
needed, I’ve observed, anyway. 

Books, pictures, paints, flowers and 
stories help to pass the time. I can 
sew and spin a story to the satisfac- 
tion of the little patient, and I also 
can sing little nursery songs, not in 
a finished way, to be sure, but my 
audience is not critical. I bless the 
day when I committed to memory 
countless “‘pieces’? in my school days, 
for they all come handy. To lie down 
beside a restless child and tell a story 
or recite a “piece” rests me and 
soothes the child. . Presently we both 
trail off to a few minutes’ sleep and 
Nature amuses the tired patient and 
rests him at the same time. It isn’t 
easy work, but it must be done, and 
the determined mother can do it. 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on Page 19, 
this issue. 


The Furnace of Gold 


[From Page 17.] 

sudden death that broncho wouid 
have risked it unswervingly at the 
urging of his master. Suvy was some- 
what exhausted by the trials already 
made, in vain. But into the turgid 
down-sweep he headed with a newly 
conjured vigor. 

Van now waited merely for the 
pony to get started on his way, when 
he lifted away from the saddle, with 
the water’s aid, and clung snugly up 
to the stirrup. He swam with- one 
hand only. To keep himself afloat 
and offer no resistance to the broncho 
was the most that he could do, and 
the best. 

The struggle was tremendous. Suvy 
had headed more obliquely than be- 
fore against the current, and having 
encountered a greater resistance, with 
his strength somewhat sapped, was 
toiling like an engine. 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, he forged 
his way against the liquid wall that 
split upon him. Van felt a great final 
quiver of muscular energy shake the 
living dynamic by his side, as Suvy 
poured all his fine young might into 
one supreme effort at the end. Then 
he came to the landing, got all his 
feet upon the slope, and up they 
heaved in triumph! 


The Clouds of Trouble Gather 


By the route beyond the river Van 
was obliged to choose, the distance 
from his claim to Starlight was more 
than forty miles. His pony had no 
shoes, and having never been ridden 
far, was a trifle soft for a trip involv- 
ing difliculties such as this mountain 
work abundantly afforded, When 
they came to Phonolite Pass, the last 
of the cut-offs on the trail, Van rode 
no more than a hundred yards into 
its shadows before he feared he must 
turn. 

Phonolite is broken shale, a thin, 
sharp rock that gives forth a pleas- 
ant, metallic sound when struck, like 
shattered crockery. For a mile this 
deposit lay along the trail across the 
width of the pass. For the bare- 
footed pony there was cruelty in every 


step. The barrier rock was far 
more formidable than the river in 
its flood. 


Van was not to be halted in his ob- 
ject. He had a letter to deliver; he 
meant to take it through, though 


OUSEHOLD 


doom itself should yawn across his 
path. The hour was laté; the sup 
was rapidly sinking. Van pulled up 
his broncho and debated. 

Absolute silence reigned in the 
world of mountains. Butif the place 


se@med desolate, it likewise seemeq 
sectre. Nevertheless, death lurked 
in the trail ahead. Barger was 
there. He was lying in the 
rocks, concealed where the chasm 
was narrow. He had hidden fou; 
hours—on the mare Beth had lost— 
to arrive ahead of Van Buren. The 


muzzle of a long black revolver that 
he held in hand rested upon a shat. 
tered boulder. His narrow eyes lay 
level with a rift in the group of rocks 
that hid him completely from view, 
Van was in sight, and the convict’s 
breath came quickly as he waited 

“Worn down pretty flat,” he told 
the animal. “Perhaps if I walk we 
can make it.” He started on foot up 
the tinkling way, watching the bron- 
cho with solicitude. 

Suvy followed obediently, but the 
pointed rocks played havoc with his 
feet. He lurched, in attempting to 
right his foot on one that turned, and 
the long lasso, secured to the saddle, 
flopped out, fell back, and made him 
jump. Van halted as before. The 
convict was barely fifty yards away. 
His pistol was leveled, but he waited 
for a deadlier aim, a shorter shot 

“Nope! We'll have to climb the 
hill,” Van decided reluctantly. ‘“You- 
’re a frfend of mine, Suvy, and even 
if you weren’t, you’d have to last to 
get back.” He turned his back on 
death, unwillingly, to spare the horse 
he loved. 

Delayed no less than an hour by 
this enforced retreat, he patiently led 
the broncho back to the opening of 


the pass, and, still on foot, led the 
steep way up over the mountain. 
Barger rose up and cursed himself 
for not having risked a shot. He 
dared not attempt a dash upon his 


man; he could not know where Van 
might again be intercepted; he was 
helpless, baffled, enraged. Half starved, 
keenly alive only in his instinct to 
accomplish his revenge, the creature 
was more like a hunted, retaliating 
animal than like a man. He had 
sworn to even the score with Van 
Buren; he was not to be deflected 
from his course. But to get his man 
here was no longer possible. The 
horse Beth had lost, now in the con- 
vict’s possession, was all but famished 
for water, not to mention food. There 
was nothing’.o chose but retreat to- 
ward the river, to the northward, 
where the mountains might yet afford 
an ambush as Van was returning 
home. 
[To Be Continued.] 
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ORANGE JUDD 
Born July 26, 1822 Died in 1892 


Fatber of agricultural journalism, founder of Orange Judd 
Company, he originated before 1857 the principle of admit- 
ting only reliable advertisements and of so censoring his 
colamns that for more than half a centary the phrase has 
become a household word, “If you see it advertised in the 
old reliable Orange Jada, it’s all right.” The code of ethics 
adopte! *y publishers and advertisers in th- 1914 convention 
is the latest tribute to the Orange Judd policy 


Prizes of $35.00 


in Value Given Away 


If you write and mail during Orange Judd 
Week, the letter that we adjudge best de- 
scribes in what way American Agricultur- 
ist can be of still more service to you, your 
family, your township or your county \- 
state or the whole country, you will be 
rewarded if yours is the best letter, by re- 
ceiving as an outright present from us 


$10.00 in Cash 


The next best two letters: Each 
writer will receive $5.00 in cash. 


The next best LETTER: The writer's subsecrip- 
tion will be marked up for F. /E YEARS be- 
yond the date to which it may then be paid. 

The next best TEN LETTERS: Each writer's sub- 
scription will be marked up for ONE YEAR be- 
yond the date to which it may then be paid. 

The next best FIFTY LETTERS will be acknowl- 
edged by printing the writer’s name in honor- 
able mention in ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST. 


OPEN TO ALL 


Anyone may compete. Open to all, no 
entry fee, no dues, no “‘string.”’ Men and 
women, boys and girls, I want to hear from 
each of you. The only rule is that your 
letter must begin, “‘Dear Editor of the Old 
Reliable Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist,”” must be written on one side of 
paper only, signed with your full name and 
address, the envelope must be addressed. 
“Editor of the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y.,”? and it must be mailed 
not later than August 8, the last day‘of 
the famous Orange Judd Week. 


If you inclose in same envelope a letter 
on any other ——— such as subscription 
or advertising, please write it on separate 
sheet, as such matters go fo our business 
department for attention, which is entirely 
distinct from the editorial department. 

Write on any one or more topics that you think 
bear on the subject, or upon any or all 


THE FOLLOWING SUGGESTIONS: 





1. You can do for me, through your great Orange 
Judd Service Bureau and Orange Judd American 
Agricalturist, the nga descri special oo 
which will help me just where, when and how I n 
advice or information: 

2. The folksright here in my school district, 
and township, county and state, invite American Agri- 
culturist and its Orange Judd Service Bureau to help 
us solve the following problems which confront us: 

3. What [I like best in “the old réliathy-Wra 
Jadd American Agriculturist” I describe briefly 
as follows: 

4. One reform, one change, one betterment that we 
heed here in our state, and that I wish American 
Agricultarist would advocate or help us get is this: 

5. If Il owned “the old reliable Orange Judd,” and 
could employ the ability and capitai to carry out my 
ideas for making American Agriculturist an even 
greater power in behalf of ite subscribers and adver- 
tisers and yet moderatels py to its publishers, 
some of the things I would do are described as follows: 

6. One injustice, wrong or trouble that I have 
to contend with, upon which I would like the advice 
and aid of The Agriculturist’s Orange Judd Service 
Bureau (free of cost asubscriber) ,is this: 

7. What I have to sell: 


S. I want te buy, or wish to know where to get 
the following articles : 


Some idea you write The Agriculturist 
during Oratige Judd week may sow the 
seed that eventually will grow into great 
good, for as the poet says: 


Most potent of ail forces, Printed Word! 
How can we rightly estimate thy worth ? 
The seed sown here may germinate afar 
In dim remotest corner of the earth. 
A word, a hint, a lesson or a song, 
May heip unnumbered souls to higher things; 
May lighten work, may brighten many a home. 
May be God’s angels on untiring wings. 















Orange Judd Week, Aug. 1-8 


A Unique Event in the Rural Life of America 


How refreshing to think of something else than our own work just in this mid-time of the 
season’s rush! Hence the idea of Orange Judd Week, to be devoted (so far as may be) to 
service, recreation, profit. The joy of doing something for others is a pleasure that is the 
keener the more unexpectedly it comes in busy times. Here are some ways that will 
give you this joy, if practiced as opportunity offers from the receipt of this issue of Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist until Orange Judd Week closes at midnight August 8: 








Take It Back, with thanks, return everything you 
have borrowed, be it food, books, tools, etc. Did you themselves or with the townsfolk, to plan for better 
read about the town where the people all did this things. Invite the women, the boys and girls, to take 
on a certain day? They had no end of fun out of it. part. Give ’em all a chance to say and do! 

Some even “took back” unkind words. Many con- 
cluded never again to ask for petty loans of cash from 
a friend. Everyone did some good turn to another, 
sort o’ human like! 


Gatherings of the Clans, meetings of farmers by 


Service is the ideal of Orange Judd week. What 
realize those hopes? Their fears, how banished? 
Their happiness, how can you help them to enjoy it? 
We of Orange Judd Company, Editor Burkett and his 
associates of American Agriculturist, our wonderful 
Orange Judd Service Bureau, are all so eager to serve 
you still more that we offer you a generous prize to 
tell us what more we can do for YOU. (See adjoining 


Take a Rest, if only for a few hours or a day or two 
during Orange Judd week. Make life easier and pleas- 
anter for husband or wife, for the old people, the 
boys and girls, the poor or unfortunate. Kind words, 
loving actions, pleasant smiles, helpful deeds, good 


manners, consideration for others. column. } 
Go on a Pu.:ic, invite your friends, assist them to Plan to Do Better on your farm, in your home, in 
have a good time all vour activities. Look ahead during Orange Judd 
week! Organize so as to make autumn and winter 


Old Home Week, family or neighborhood reunions. easier, pleasanter, happier, more profitable. 


A Brilliant Success you may thus make of Orange Judd Week—each of you, kind friends, 
readers and subscribers. Carry these ideals into your business, just as did the late Orange 
Judd. A square deal to one and all—truth, honesty, reliability, like Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist tries to practice in all its dealings with you subscribers and our advertisers. 


Here Is OUR Service Offering Dur- 
ing Orange Judd Week, August 1-8 


@ To join with you in this great week of service, we are presenting to everyone of 
our American Agriculturist subscribers an Orange Fudd Service Coupon worth $1.00. 
This coupon is printed in green, on the front cover hereof. 


@ By cutting out the coupon and sending it in in accordance with the terms and 
instructions following, you have the privilege of renewing your own subscription to 
American Agriculturist TWO YEARS for the price of ONE. 

@ Or, if you desire to further extend your efforts to serve, you may, at the usual price of one year’s 


renewal, have your own subscription dated ahead one year, and send American Agriculturist for one 
year with your compliments to some relative, friend or neighbor. 


Here are the terms and instructions—Only those who 
follow them can participate—Read them carefully 


#. ONE coupon only will be accepted as worth $1.00 from each subscriber. 

2. The coupon will not be accepted as worth $1.00 unless the subscriber's 
name and address tag is pasted thereon. 

3. The coupon must be cut out and sent in with $/.00 before MIDNIGHT, 


AUGUST 8, 1914. If mailed after that date credit will be given only 
at regular rates. The time limit will NOT be extended. 


4. The coupon must be sent in direct. It will not be accepted as worth $1.00 
if sent in by anyone except yourself or some member of your family. 

S. No premiums or presents of any kind can be had in connection with 
either of these offers. 





@ Cut out the green coupon on the front cover of the paper. @ Be 
sure your name and address is correct on the tag pasted on the coupon. 
@ Remember it does not matter how far ahead your subscription is 
paid. @ Send the coupon with $1.00 anytime from the same day you 
get this copy of American Agriculturist up to midnight, Aug. 8, 1914 


are your folks’ hopes and how can you aid.them to -° 











The ORANGE JUDD SERVICE COUPON on the Front 
Cover Is Worth $1.00 to Every Subscriber — USE IT — 
The TIME LIMIT EXPIRES at MIDNIGHT, AUGUST 8 
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Moon, Jack, we'll take a hoe 














The Burdock’s Children ~ 
M. E. HARDY 


A burdock. grew 
As burdocks do 
By roadside dry and dusty, 
- And all the plain 
Through sun and rain 
Could show no plant more lusty. 


The minstrel bees 
And traveling breeze 
Sang of a worid enchanted, 
* The burdock heard, 
And every word 
The rough old burdock haunted. 


“If I were dead”, 
The burdock said, 

“Te never stir were fitter, 
But here to stay 
Through night and day 

Jt really makes me bitter.” 
Her baby burs 
i. soft green furs, 

Heard what she said, J take it, 
“The world we'll see!” 

They said in glee, 
“We'll find a way, or make it!” 


The little chaps 
Donned purple caps, 
“Ho! now,” they cried, “we're ready. 
As quick as wish 
ape heard “a.swish” 
The skirts of lovely lady. 


” 


The burs they crooked 
Their fingers hooked, 
And caught her ruffled laces, 
“Hurrah!” they cried, 
“Ho! now we'll ride a 
To earth’s enchanted places.” 


A cow came down 
To Burdock town 
Where Gadfly played the zither, 
She switched her tail, 
Cried burs—‘“A Sail! ss 
We'll ride, we know not whither. 


And so otek chap 
urple cap 
) ose heart by dream was haunted, 


What it might be— 
This wondrous world enchanted. 





The Stone Over the Spring 


'  ETTA WEBB 


T seemed to Elizabeth and Jack 
I that the new farm was the finest 
place in the world for a girl and 
boy to grow up in. There was so 
much room, such air, all the things 
they had needed and been deprived 
of in the large town from which they 
had come. i 

“We're going to be happy here, 
Jack said, and Elizabeth agreed softly. 
“Yes. But, oh, what a lot we’ve got 
to learn!” 

It was all new to them. Father 
and mother both, however, had been 
born on farms. Town life and the 
long days of confining toil in the fac- 
tory had eaten down father’s strength 
till the doctor had ordered him into 
the country. And how could they 
live in the country save on a farm 

‘where they could all work and earn? 
Both Jack and. Elizabeth had been 
eager to help. Jack was 16 and tall 
for his age. Elizabeth was 15, shorter 
but of heavier build. And she prided 
herself on being stronger. 

“T ought to have been the boy,” 
she always said. “However, I guess 
a girl will come in handy on this 
farm.” 

It was May, and such a May! If 
you had lived all your life shut up 
between brick walls, had walked all 
your life on pavements and breathed 
smoke and dust all your life you 
would know just what the country 
in May meant to Jack and Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth was so happy that she 
wanted to sing all the time. The days 
were too short for the expenditure of 
her young energy. There was so much 
to discover, to get acquainted with. 
It was indeed a new world and a 
wonderful one. 

Dinner had to wait one noon for 
father. He was late. He had been 
exploring, and he came in with a new 
coJor in his face, a new light in his 
eyes. It was good to see father look 
like that. 

“What do you think I found out 
there under the hill?” he asked, when 
they were all at the table with such 
appetites for the fried pork, cream 
gravy, dandelion greens and home- 
made bread. 

Elizabeth leaned forward, her eyes 
shining. ° They were always finding 
something new and interesting. 

“What is it this time, father?” 

He smiled. 

“A spring, Elizabeth—the kind of 
spring I used to drink from when I 
Was a boy on my father’s farm. The 
water is as cold as ice. It comes out 
from under the hill with a bubbling 
sound. It seems to be a kind of 
natural hydraulic—a very rare kind 
of spring, I understand. Springs like 
that are very valuable. This after- 

and 


and clean it out carefully. 


big, heavy stone with a hole ¢ut in 
the center to lay over it. That will 
keep it clean. I wonder where one 
could get such a stone.” 

“IT know!” cried Jack., “Do you see 
“that quarry over there on the moun- 


tdin? They’re bringing just such 
stones out of there every day. I saw 
a load go past not an hour ago. We 


ean get a stone there, father.” 
The Big Stone 


“We will, then,’ said father. 
Elizabeth and mother went to see 
the spring. And mother remembered 
that she used to make drinking cups 
out of shinhopple leaves when she 
was a girl. She made such a cup now 
and they all drank from it in turn. 
The water had a clear, sparkling look 
and was as cold as if it had come off 
ice. And very distinctly, by getting 
close to the ground, they could hear 
the throb-throb of the secret hydrau- 
lic which paused not night or day. 
“It sounds like a heart beating in 
there,’”’ Elizabeth said, wonderingly. 
Jack went to order the stone. And 
a few days later one of the quarry 
wagons brought it. It was a huge, 
thick stone and so heavy that it 
needed the quarryman and Jack and 
father, all three, to lay it in place. 


“Now the spring is _ protected,” 
father said. ‘‘Nobody will ever be able 
to lift that stone alone. We will 


cover the hole in the center with this 
small stone, And whenever we want 
a good drink of water here is where 
we will come for it.” 

Many times that summer when the 
well was low and the weather was 
very hot Jack or Elizabeth ran across 
the fields to the spring under the hill. 
Elizabeth loved to get water there. 
She loved to lift the smaller stone and 
let the reflection of the blue, lightly 
clouded summer sky, or of the sturdy 
shinhopple bush, or of her own round, 
rosy face in upon the still, dark 
water. And when she had drawn up 
her pail or pitcher, quickly frosting 
over from the icy contents, she felt as 
if the spring had made her a wonder- 
ful gift indeed. 

There came a hot, bright day when 
there “was nothing in particular to be 
done on the farm. So father and 
mother decided that they would go 
to town and get’ some things, 


“We'll leave you and Jack, Eliza- 
beth, to keep house,’’ mother said, 
smiling. ‘Now be sure not to get 


into mischief.” 

It was very absurd in mother to 
say that, Elizabeth thought. As if 
they were mere children to rifle the 
cooky jar or break into the jam! Her 
15 years made her feel very much 
grown up. Yet after father and 
mother had gone it all at once grew 
strangely lonely. The afternoon wore 
on with that monotonous slowness 


usual to country afternoons. Nobody 
passed by in the dusty road. It was 
too hot for croquet and there was 
nothing new to read. 

“I believe I'll Have a nap, Eliza- 


beth, if you don’t mind,” he said. 

“Sleepy-head!” retorted. Elizabeth, 
scornfully. She was very busy mak- 
ing buttonholes in a new shirtwaist: 
But after Jack had gone indoors for 
his nap she realized that -her hands 
were sticky and the-thread in” the 
buttonholes looked untidyly dark. 

“I won’t sew another stitch;” ‘she 
resolved. 

She stuffed the shirtwaist into her 
workbasket and began to watch the 
tireless, methodical movements of the 
hawk, until she too began to yawn. 

“It’s making me just as sleepy as 
it did Jack,’ she thought. “Oh, 
dear, what shall I do? There 
doesn’t seem to be anything. It’s so 
hot, too. I believe I’ll go over to 
the spring and get a good, cold 
drink.” 

Quietly she stole away from the 
house. Beside the spring, under the 
big shinhopple it was cooler than any 
place else she had found that day. 

“What a beautiful, big stone this 
is!” She thought. “It is almost as 
smooth as wood, Father says he’s 
pretty sure that he could never re- 
place it if it was broken.” 

In the visible square of water she 
could see her reflection clearly, with 
the sky for a background. Every 
hair of her head was as distinct as 
if photographed. Even the delicate, 
cloudy plaids of her gingham dress 
showed forth. 

“It’s as perfect as can be,” she said, 
aloud. And yet was the picture per- 
fect? It seemed to her that some- 
thing was wrong with it—something 
missing... But what? She. studied 
the reflection, a little scowl ‘gathering 
between her eyes. Suddenly the scowl 
changed to wide-eyed dismay. © Her 
hand flew to her.throat. Her locket! 
Her precious little gold locket shaped 
like a heart which had become hers 
on her last birthday! It- was gone, 
chain and all. 

“It has fallen into the spring,” she 
gasped. é 

[To Be Concluded.] 
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Thresh Grain 


Capacities 
When You e 


500 to 1200 
Bushels Daily 


MAKES INDEPENDEN? 


YOu 
Here’s the neatest little outfit for the farmer who raises a limited amount of grain. You 
are dependent on no one. You can thresh when you choose. It’s a simple mechine 
takes up tittle room. Has cylinder 23 inches wide and will thresh 400 to’ 600 bushel 
oatsaday. Write us—let us tell you how reasonable you can buy one of our 


THRESHER 


They’re made in sizes to suit your farm and your pocket-book. 
light yet strong—have large capacity—durable—separate even- 
ly and rapidly. The repair expense is low. ‘It’s a hummer” 
says one map, They're ideal for hiily districts. Require : 
medium power, Don’t buy till we give you figures. Write - 
for new 1914 Catalog It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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Gray Ensilage Cutters 
Gray Gasoline Engines 

























A Great Opportunity 


is open to young people in agriculture today. The greatest opportunity is open 
to those who have a thorough training in a good school of agriculture. 


The New York State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. 


provides this training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. The grad- 
uates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture Home Economics 
The school offers two year and Two year and short winter 
short winter courses in general courses in domestic science and 
agriculture, dairying, poultry art. Year trades courses in 
andry horticulture, dressmaking and millinery. 
Best Equipment; Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; Environment Most Wholesome. 


For a or write 
F. G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N. Y. { 


SOME OF THE FARE BUILDINGS 







Tuition Is Free 
to residents of New York. En- 
trance requirements: 16 yeas 
of age and completion of the 
8th grade. 
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“We ran it through on the stalk to the tune of a bushel 
& minute---clean of bask and silk,"’. says'a New Eng- 
land Par Handles 


mer, picked corn’ as well. Other 
farmers do the same; “It's the kind of husker thatstands 
up under severe trial and resists the strain. itissimpie 
---has few parts. It husks but does not shred. 


Cricopeeyine CHICOPEE 


CORN HUSKER 


fairly eats up work. Needs but light power---3 tod H. P, 
Engine. It will do as much in two hours as one man 
can husk in two days, It makes you independcat of 
help st a time.of year when it’s scarce. Get one this 
season. alers seil it. If none in your locality write us 
Catalog Free--- 86 pages filled with description of our 
famous line---to meet your needs, Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 
Box No, 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
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No. 1622. Oval Cent rpiece, 15 x 22 inches 
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Ren _ po Dron Pa Dn png ~ 
Ne. 1620. Stamped Scarf, 16x50 inches 

OR a short while we are offering this three 

piece set, all stamped on white ince, 

wpe her with ten skeins of silky cotton. I! is, 

without any doubt, the biggest bargain «ver 

made, an unequaled value for the 45c 
money. Three pieces and cotton. . . 


NY one piece ordered separately, 
A with cotton to work a a aks 25¢ 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 
CATALOG FREE. 


wp 
iow Su lhaad 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, Hf. 


purr jouranttg auprighfi tochger 
Want to jam e 
There’s one satiataction about a “ 


‘Deyo Portable Engine 


No time wasted tinkering the thing to make it 
and then taking it to pleces trying to find 


out w! 
it doesn’t ran fe “Deyo” rans like a 
clock—cvealy, regular y, continuously. Just keep 
it supplied with gasoline and oil and {t will do the 
aiford 1otarm without a Deve ugine. Wie for 
outa Deyo 2. ‘or 
our free bookJets that prove it. 


DEYQ-MACEY SALES COMPANY 
22 Washington St.. Binghamton, N. Y. 
















